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THERE IS WORK TO BE DONE 


"Tuere are devoted men and young people waiting to do it. 


They have asked us for a modest sum to carry on services which 
our denominational leaders have heartily endorsed and on 
which they have come to depend. 


Thus far, about sixteen hundred men and women and young 
people have contributed to THE MAINTENANCE FUND. About 
$150,000 more is needed. 


It is up to the rest of us to give the case of the Laymen and 
Young People at least a fair hearing; to investigate what they 
have done in the past, what they have spent, what they plan to 
do in the future, what they mean to spend, whether or not 
their church work is vital to our well-being and to the growth 


of the Church. 


If these questions are answered favorably, it is certainly up to 
us as loyal Unitarians to do our part, be it in pennies or dollars. 
But in fairness, we cannot close our eyes to the appeal while 
there is work to be done and devoted men and young people 
waiting to do it,— 


CAN WE? : 


Believing that time and money can be saved in this way, the men and women 
sponsoring THE MAINTENANCE FUND have directed that the above 


message be sent to their fellow Unitarians. 


Gifts may be made either of cash or securities, and paid in full, or 
in any manner over a period of three years. Checks should be 
made payable to THE MAINTENANCE FUND and forwarded to 


MR. JERE DOWNS, Treasurer . 
16 Beacon Street | 
Boston - - - - «- Massachusetts 
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Parents Stand at a Crisis in Discipline 


WAITSTILL H. SHARP 


Divided between the advice and the memory of their Victorian fathers 


and mothers, and the claims of their twentieth-century children, 


they may wisely consider “the long-run view of the situation” 


ERE is a fresh approach to the time- 

less problem of sharing the world with 
the youngest generation. Before we give 
a description of the book,* some setting, 
by way of perspective, is desirable. The 
extent of the authors’ contribution can 
best be summed by attention to the need 
which they have tried to meet. 

“Children should be seen and not heard” 
held its Victorian sway in America at the 
time of parasols and pantalettes and of 
Little Eva. (Rollo crossing the Atlantic 
was breaking bounds—but with what pro- 
priety!) Meanwhile, “children should not 
even be seen” had its long day in Eng- 
land, where parents dined in chilly state 
while their offspring ate with the nurse- 
maids in the scullery. If a father saw his 
son when the latter was home from Eton 
or Harrow, it was to issue an order or a 
reprimand and to exact obedience. Of 
course, not all English boys were hardened 
on this plan; Tom Brown at Rugby had 
his counterpart in Charles Dickens at the 
blacking shop and thousands of child 
laborers in the English mills. But this 
was the ideal to be reached by every am- 
bitious and successful English father. The 
prototype for boys was the brave, re- 
pressed, dogged HEmpire-builder of Eng- 
land’s destiny beyond the seas. A mere 
girl was to serve as a beautiful and obe- 
dient ornament for a man, as Havelock 
Ellis has put it, “a cross between an idiot 
and an angel’, 


In Public They Resemble 


Now we have traveled to another phi- 
losophy. A prophet-authority in religious 
education and character development ex- 
emplifies the new spirit with his dictum: 
“A parent’s heart should leap for joy when 
his child first yells, ‘I won’t!’ A new per- 
sonality has come into the world. Give it 
room !” 

We have indeed left far behind: “Be 
good, sweet child, and let who will be 
clever.” But how seldom have we achieved 
in our American children the glorious re- 
sults promised those who guarantee their 
offspring full self-expression and an un- 
thwarted personality! The spirit of deri- 
sion at Victorianism is giving way to 
disquiet at the misses and the half-results 
of twentieth-centuryism. The boys and 


*Happy House. Child Training in a New 
Form for Boys and Girls Under Twelve. By 
the Mother and Father of Peter and Betsey 
Ann. Wellesley, Mass.: The Happy House 
Company. 


girls now in high school may be afire 
with ideals kindled by their freer and 
fairer rearing, but in public they resemble 
so many young crows—the least consider- 
ate, the most meticulous about the unim- 
portances, the least self-possessed, the most 
seldom intellectually resourceful, and the 
most raucous generation which ever 
entered upon possession of the world. 

Gentle reader, the reviewer subscribes to 
the above after deliberation. This is the 
fourth draft of his manuscript. Moreover, 
he is still on the right side of thirty, and 
commutes thirty-five miles each day with a 
trainload of representative young Amer- 
icans—some of them the tender hot-house 
plants of a select private school—-and he 
travels extensively each year just as the 
colleges are sending their freshmen, sopho- 
mores, and juniors back home. 


“Good-by to All That!” 


The contrast between the self-posses- 
sion, purposefulness, and resourcefulness 
of a young European and the temper of 
his crow-toned American contemporary 
shocks and humiliates the observant Amer- 
ican abroad. The traveler finds many mid- 
dle-class sons and daughters of the Old 
World in communion with Poe, Whitman, 
Thoreau, Emerson, and the beloved Feni- 
more Cooper, and their writings ap- 
proached as vastly more than hurdles 
learned under duress for the College 
Boards, but pavements to the understand- 
ing of America. 

We are at a crisis in our philosophy of 
discipline. The present fathers and mothers 
stand divided between the advice and the 
memory of their Victorian parents, and 
the claims of their twentieth-century chil- 
dren. The fact that the derided Victorian 
past utters any warning proves that its 
philosophy and teaching guaranteed some 
enduring satisfactions which are in neglect 
to-day and which we are wistful that our 
children have. We cannot read Ruskin’s 
“Preterita’ and whole heartedly exclaim, 
“Good-by to all that!” Smile though we 
may, or even sneer, at the stiff propriety 
of the child-training of forty years ago, 
we feel secretly troubled by the recurring 
question: “Are we requiring of our chil- 
dren any proficiencies, or restraints, or 
interests for which they will be finally 
grateful?’ 

In mattters of discipline, the tendency of 
this divided generation of parents has 
been still to say “Don’t” in time-honored 


racial fashion; for it is always easier to 
dictate a negative than to pursue a wrong 
choice to its origin and to sketch an af- 
firmative and a redirection of energy. But 
the influence of popular psychology and of 
child-study groups has been enormous; 
these are two of the factors behind the 
present crisis in discipline. As the intelli- 
gent parent hears his “Don’t”, the horrid 
fear of a complex lurks in the next room 
of the child’s future. Fresh and happily, 
a mother leaves the Child Study Club, 
bearing back to her home the new ideas 
in discipline, and pledging herself to adopt 
them. Then she surprises one of her chil- 
dren standing before the open furnace and 
with a red-hot poker burning his initials 
into the tinder-dry beaming of the base- 
ment. The ancient racial responses carry 
away the weirs! The thought that this 
is a little child experimenting with his new 
world and learning to express himself 
goes down in ruin. The recently enlight- 
ened member of the Mothers’ Club returns 
to the wild. 


Recording the Child’s Success 


It is during these after-moods which 
sueceed an event of this kind that both 
the new and the old philosophies make 
their conflicting claims. Both ideas are 
before the court; it is a time of penitence 
and of inquiry. Upstairs, the child of the 
red-hot poker has cried himself to sleep, 
aware that what he had been doing was 
terribly disapproved of by a very strong 
elder, but not quite clear how he should 
have spent those same minutes which he 
had chosen to invest in an experiment with 
the live coals of the furnace. The mother, 
blocking the child’s venture with violence, 
probably following this interruption of the 
child’s activity with a fervent spanking 
“to take care of the future’, hoped to 
teach a lesson forever, to block for good 
the avenue of that interest in fire. If she 
had not done so, she reasons, the child 
would have destroyed himself in his next 
trial. And yet, the very word she used was 
“Stop”. The warning words of the after- 
noon lecture, “thwarted”, “self-expres- 
sion”, “punish in violence”, “redirection of 
energy”, recur to trouble her for her course 
of action. What better things, the mother 
says, might she have done at the time of 
finding the child at his experiment? She 
wonders what she might do now to satisfy 
the perennial desire of childhood to play 
with flame. It is counsel in these after- 
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moods, which she and all of us would 
welcome. In our division, we are sore 
bestead. 


The “Happy House’ Idea 


Now come the father and mother of 
Peter and Betsey Ann with the new de- 
parture of discipline-without-punishment. 
This they set forth in Happy House, a 
book consisting of twelve score-sheets for 
recording the child’s success, day by day 
and week by week, in attaining “training 
objectives”, such’ as putting away toys 
after playtime and improvement in table 
manners. These training objectives are 
selected by the parent and child in a con- 
ference at the start of each week, and at 
that time the prize for the next seven 
days, a possession or a privilege which 
the child desires, is selected and written 
into the book as the object to be merited. 

Four grades of endeavor are recognized 
in relation to each training objective, and 
are evaluated as follows: 


1. Gold star—for excellent observance 
all day—20 points. 

2. Blue disk—for good behavior but not 
of gold-star excellence—15 points. 

3. Red disk—for trying to do right at 
least part of the day—10 points. 

4. Black circles—these, entered already 
in the score and to be covered by stars 
or disks for good effort, remain un- 
eovered for wilful failure to try. 
These count zero. 


The climax each day is star time, a con- 
ference held after supper when the child 
and his parents assess together the child’s 
efforts and success during the day in 
attaining the five objective improvements 
decided upon at the beginning of the week. 
The slate of each day is what the child 
wills to make it. He must take the conse- 
quent grading at star time, and must 
abide by the resultant of the days’ aver- 
ages when Saturday evening brings Prize 
Day and the week is shown a failure or a 
success. The training objectives are what 
psychologists would call “controls” or 
“skills”. Parents and children decide at 
the beginning of the week what controls 
or skills, what restraints or aptitudes the 
children need to master. 

This means a “locus pénitentie”’, a time 
of confession and of contrition for 
errors, of exultation in moral successes, of 
cool, objective self-assessment, and a study 
of choices and life situations—all these 
entered into by the parent and the child 
at the close of the day. The child failing 
to cover the black circles—which are 
already printed in the score-sheet—with a 
creditable emblem must be induced to a 
chain of reasoning about cause and con- 
sequence and to a resolution to adopt a 
different choice on the following day. 

The reviewer endorses the Happy IIouse 
idea. He has brought to bear upon it all 
of the theoretical objections which he 
could muster. Of course, the goal will 
have to be set within the child’s reach. 
Neither parent nor child must sway the 
apportionment of points entirely. The 
method enforces the ideal of fair, demo- 
eratic, objective, and honorable moral 
criticism. For the extremes of negative 
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reproof and unrestrained self-expression, 
it substitutes self-discipline toward goals 
to be attained. In the matter of morals, 
an older generation must do more than 
let its children “just grow”, like Topsy. In 
Happy House, the whole emphasis is 
wholesomely aflirmative and is upon the 
child’s learning to discipline his own de- 
sires in the light of what Ralph Barton 
Perry calls “the long-run view of the 
situation”. re 

In the field of the materials of character 
education, this is the first work which, 
to the reviewer’s knowledge, clothes the 
“life situations’ and “experience curricu- 
lum” idea with real flesh and blood. 


Registered 


Religion as we now have it is not equal 
to the issues of this strange, stupendous 
age—Dr. Joseph Fort Newton. 


The hope of the world is in the widen- 
ing spread and deepening hold of the 
scientific habit of mind—John Dewey. 


If you see anything put in conspicuous 
headlines, you may assume it wag per- 
haps the least important of all the things 
we do—Archbishop of Canterbury. 


In every generation the clergy have 
furnished the spiritual leadership on 
which has rested both the political and 
economic progress of the times. 

—Calwin Coolidge. 


The Roman Catholic Church always 
teaches dogmatically the old faith, but 
adapts itself slowly through the centuries 
to the changing needs of men. 

—Dr. Seldon P. Delaney. 


For every person who disayows re- 
ligion because some ancient dogma out- 
rages his intelligence, several become ir- 
religious because the social impotence of 
religion outrages their conscience. 

—Reinhold Niebuhr. 


We must desire peace as a_ positive 
thing, not as a mere negative absence of 
war, but rather as a glorious war against 
poverty and injustice. 

—Harriet Keen Roberts. 


Troubled by the crucial matter of the 
conception of God and justly impatient of 
the catechetical and didactic textbook 
methods, we have gone over into what we 
call “character education” and into the vast 
writing of “life situations” material. The 
inane vacuity of most of the stale stuff 
produced in the name of the “experience 
curriculum” is due to its abysmal remove 
from the life situations of the very chil- 
dren themselves to whom it is directed. 
While teaching Peter, whose biggest task 
is his temper tantrums, and Betsey Ann, 
whose biggest task is her disorderly habits 
at home, we concentrate on some academic 
Joe, who is guilty of selling a jackknife 
with a broken blade, and on an imaginary 
Mary whose fault is gossiping about her 
girl friends. Happy House cuts through to 
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the specific acts of the children’s every day, 
and recaptures the fireside as the forum 
for moral discussion. 

And this latter is perhaps its greatest 
service—to bring parents and children 
together at the close of the day, than which 
there is no practice more desperately 
needed in America. The failure of parents 
and children to make regular institution- 
alized contacts in their home life threatens 
the whole moral structure in this country. 
The idea that anything in the world— 
club, church, lodge, civic improvement— 
is worth more than, and should displace, 
family evenings together, bids fair to de- 
stroy the most powerful agency for charac- 
ter education, the unit called the family. 

It is chiefly what Americans have sub- 
stituted for what they used to do between 
the hours of six and nine in the evening 
that has led to all the current despair 
and the sociological profundity about the 
passing of the family. The family is not 
what it was because preferences are not 
what they were. None of us is subject 
to an absolute law ordaining the disinte- 
gration of the family in the second quarter 
of the twentieth century. If here is a dis- 
integration, it is because individual fathers 
and mothers have made certain choices. 
Any father and mother gifted with enough 
strength of purpose and insulation against 
social demands can make theirs the last 
surviving home on earth, though all the 
others should perish. A home depends in 
the end upon the preferences of the par- 
ents. 


By Moral Continuities 


A group of persons closely related by 
blood means a family when that group is 
collected and when each senses the whole 
and the community of interest. A Hotten- 
tot can plumb this truth about the family 
as deeply as can the veriest Ph.D.; we 
don’t need the doctors to tell us. The fam- 
ily stands to do its work if circwmstances 
permit of the final truth about the family: 
a warm, emotional tie that is in the end 
spiritual. The family fails, except as an 
institution for legalized procreation, if its 
situation precludes such a community of 
interest. These two truths will persist 
while the tomes of sociology rise and pass 
away, and while the character measurers 
try to put calipers on the human soul. If 
Happy House could be widely used in 
American homes, the taking of time which 
it enforces for friendly conference and 
retrospect over the motives and the choices 
of the child’s day might bring on the tre- 
mendous by-product of a moral revolution 
in parenthood, restore fireside reading and 
family prayers, and produce some whole- 
some and grateful children, glad to repro- 
duce the sources of their gratitude in 
homes of their own. 

A nation is perpetuated by moral con- 
tinuities. 

Finally, the Happy House custom might 
serve as a confessional for parents. The 
reviewer can picture parents passing easily 
from a moral conference with their chil- 
dren about their children, into a moral 
conference with each other about them- 
selves—which we believe would not be the 
least of by-products, 
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-Teeland’s Women are Honored in the 


Home 


They have equal suffrage, but still maintain an almost exclusive interest 
in the domestic circle, where in the long nights they read and 
discuss the treasures of literature—and sing! 


* HY go to Iceland?” was the well- 

nigh unanimous response when vaca- 
tion plans for 1930 were broached. My 
interest in that doughty little island (no 
larger than Kentucky), began with the 
novels of Hall Caine; was intensified 
through years of residence in the North- 
west, and, after contact with their liberal 
churches in the United States and Canada, 
crystallized into a determination to wit- 
ness the thousandth anniversary of their 
Parliament. One cannot help admire a 
people who so many centuries ago, as “The 
Bondman” chronicles, had attained an ap- 
proximately absolute sense of justice, 
stern though it were; who are proving 
sueb valuable additions to the citizenry of 
our developing West, and who have an 
educational and religious background that 
permits a millennial celebration. 

Fog prevented a view of the capital 
city as we approached the harbor on a 
June evening. Seeing from the porthole 
at 4 a.m. that the mist had cleared, I 
hastened on-deck for an unrestricted view. 
At first I thought myself alone except for 
the sailors holystoning the decks; but as 
I hesitated to step on a slippery place, I 
felt a supporting hand and found another 
had shared my impatience to see. He was 
a young divine from a far inland city on 
his way to a vacation afoot in the Tyrol, 
and together we indulged in rhapsodies as 
each turn brought into view a ‘different 
picture of indescribable beauty. On one 
side was the city, following the curve of 
the harbor, its low houses grouped in a 
mosaic of pastel shades of pinks and blues, 
greens and browns, in the soft morning 
light. Next was an expanse of green 
(greener than the famed Emerald Isle), 
beyond which stretched hills of brown, 
rising to the stern dark mountains of lava, 
with an occasional bright glint of glacier 
or waterfall. On another side stood the 
bold headland, bare and bleak, but soft- 
ened at that hour by the marvelous blue 
atmosphere which clothes so many of their 
scenes in majesty. On the fourth side was 
the wide sea, over which we had come to 
this unique experience. We were each 
alone with the freshness of creation and 
yet needed someone to whom to exclaim 
“Oh!” and “Ah!” as the involuntary pres- 
sure of admiration became too great for 
silence. “I shail be uplifted by this in- 
spiration all my life’, whispered the young 
man, “and be drawing sermons all year 
from its wonder and beauty”. So much 
for the approach to Iceland. Perhaps I 
ought to add that when I entered the 
harbor a second time, a merciless midday 
sun was pouring pitilessly down upon the 
treeless shore and the picture was entirely 
different. So much do times and moods 
affect our judgments! 

- Women have equal suffrage with men in 
Iceland, but seem not to have used it, as 
have the women of other countries, to 
establish independent leagues or move- 
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ments. The home is still the unit, as in 
New England one hundred years ago, and 
the family moves in concert rather than 
in separate groups of men, women, and 
young people. I asked if there were no 
study clubs to correspond to our federated 
women’s club work, and was told the only 
united work of women was their co-opera- 
tion with the government in raising funds 
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IN FESTAL COSTUME 
The high headdress of white, with long veil, 
erowns the beauty and stateliness of Ice- 
landic womanhood. 


to complete and equip the large hospital 
building in which many of the visitors to 
the millennial were lodged. Home train- 
ing is still comme il faut in Iceland and 
accounts for the acquaintance with litera- 
ture common to all inhabitants. The long 
nights give ample opportunity for reading 
and discussing and memorizing the treas- 
ures of their history and classics. They all 
sing. The harmony of voices is pronounced, 
but more noticeable still is the way groups 
will stand and sing hymn after hymn of 
many verses, without a word in sight to 
aid memory. There are only occasional 


“movies” or other outside entertainments to 
divide attention, and the result is a mental 
training lost from our home life to-day. 

Icelandic women have undisputed in- 
dependence and honor in the home, but 
their names are conspicuously absent from 
lists of original writers and artists. A few 
are credited with short stories, but the 
Icelandic woman best known outside her 
own country to-day is Anna Borg, a native 
of Reykjavik, and now a permanent actress 
in the King’s Theater in Copenhagen, one 
of the foremost theaters in Hurope. She 
was “loaned” to her home people for the 
celebration, and one fortunate enough to 
gain entrance to the little theater (seating 
300), where she and Agtist Kvaran pre- 
sented ‘“Eyvind of the Hills’, cannot for- 
get that wonderful portrayal of primitive 
Icelandic life, with their restrained but 
forceful acting in perfect tempo and 
rhythm. 

Colonies from Iceland in America have 
sometimes been called clannish, because 
they do not quickly work into the various 
subdivisions in which much of our reli- 
gious and educational work is carried on. 
It requires time to change from the ac- 
customed system in which home and 
church unite all ages in one unit for educa- 
tion, recreation, and opportunity, into the 
more complex method of differentiated 
activities. But in time the change comes. 
There are strong Women’s Alliances in 
Winnipeg, Blaine, and other Icelandic set- 
tlements. While the established chureh of 
the homeland is Lutheran, it is estimated 
that two-thirds of the immigrants to Amer- 
ica prefer a more liberal relgion, and nine- 
teen of their churches are now affiliated 
with the American Unitarian Association. 

It is startling to see a Roman-stripe 
scarf of heavy silk covering a baby car- 
riage in the streets of Reykjavik or a 
modern high-heeled, reptile-skin shoe ap- 
pearing beneath the long, dark, wool 
skirt of the native costume. But in such 
trifles is change indicated. The dress of 
men and children would attract no atten- 
tion in any of our. cities...The women 
obligingly wore their national garb in 
that gala week. It pleased the tourists 
and added to the picturesqueness of the 
scene. It is a rich and dignified apparel, 
the skirt long, full, dark and plain; the 
bodice heavy with embroidery and silver- 
gilt ornaments; all covered by a long fur- 
edged cape or woolen shawl and tcepped 
by the small black cap with its graceful 
silk tassel, beneath which the braided hair 
is looped up in the back. Individuality 
appears in the variety of patterns and 
colors seen in the flowing silk aprons. 
The festal costume has a most elaborate 
high headdress of white, with long veil. 
The wife of an official was a picture as 
she passed on the street on her way to 
dine with the queen, her gala costume, 
heavy with gold ornaments and embroid- 
ery, only partly covered by the long, rich 
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velyet cape; the headdress with its gold 
wreath and the evening slippers with their 
golden heels adding the finishing touches 
to a vision of loveliness. Indian scarfs and 
Persian shawls reminded sightseers they 
were among a seafaring people, a nation 
in which young men have been encouraged 
to travel, as is shown by bits of Chinese 
jade or Japanese prints or old Flemish 
desks appearing in unexpected places. The 
beautiful ornaments with which the cos- 
tumes are decorated are made on the 
island, and much carving of wood is done 
in the long winter nights, as well as spin- 
ning and knitting; but most of the neces- 
saries and luxuries of life are imported. 

No one who witnessed the procession 
slowly climbing the rocky pathway be- 
tween towering cliffs to Almannagja, with 
hundreds of bright-colored banners un- 
furled and thousands of deep-throated 
voices breaking into the stately national 
anthems, can doubt the earnestness and 
devotion of this remarkable people. Nor 
ean their idealism be doubted when one 
realizes they had left their business, closed 
their stores, turned away from all the 
profits that might have been made those 
three days from tourists eager to buy 
“something made in Iceland’, in order to 
give themselves wholeheartedly to a na- 
tional, religious commemoration. Seldom 


HAPPY MAIDENS AT THINGVELLIER 
In their becoming national dress, many young 


women participated gayly in the millenary, 
and gave a note of unity to the historie scene. 


does one see so dense a mass of humanity, 
animated by one deep absorbing purpose. 
No one pushed or crowded in the press. At 
least, if one did, we saw at once it was 
not an islander who was remiss in cour- 
tesy. Each helped his neighbor on the 
oft-precarious footing of the rocks. Bach 
felt the deep religious meaning of the cere- 
monial, It is an inspiring thought, a nation 
without army, navy, or fortifications, aim- 
ing to maintain peace through the up- 
rightness of the individual. 

It is not by chance that a recent book 
on this country is entitled “Pioneers of 
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Freedom”.* Freedom is in the air; in the 
poise with which, sure-footed, they step 
across the loose stones of the lava-strewn 
mountains; in the kindliness of their wel- 
come and the wideness of their hospitality. 
It was even apparent in the bounding 
grace of their actress, who lifted the nar- 
row confines of her stage into a wide, open- 
air view of the centuries-long progress of 
her people toward liberty. The year 1940 
will see the realization of their dream. 
It is interesting to travel over the four 
hundred or more miles of automobile 
roads and see the earlier modes of trans- 
portation contrasted with the new. Fast 
freight in Iceland, not so long ago, was by 
two-wheeled wooden carts, drawn by one 


*Johnson, Sveinbjorn: ‘Pioneers of Free- 
dom,” 1930. The Stratford Company, Boston, 
Mass. 


Brazil Before the 
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pony. The driver walked, shouting threats 
and encouragement to the intelligent, w ill- 
ing animal, with frequent stops for rest 
sorely needed by both men and beast. 
Speeding by auto, we passed a caravan of 
such antiquated conveyances carrying sup- 
plies into the interior to complete a tele- 
phone line across southeastern Iceland. 

Development of island resources is on 
the verge of great expansion; but even so, 
emigration must continue for many years. 
They are a valuable addition to the life 
of any nation, these people of whom it 
has been said: “All this they do in the 
firm faith that the eyes of the gods are 
upon them. Theirs was in truth a simple 
creed: to do something and to do it well, 
so that it might last as long as the world 
lasted.” 


Revolution, 


As Seen by an American Visitor 


Religion, politics, and trade in other South American countries 
EDGAR SWAN WIERS 


The reader will understand that the 
author wrote this article several weeks 
before the revolution in Brazil threw 
the whole of South America into con- 
fusion. Dr. Wiers, with remarkable in- 
sight, virtually foretold what has come 
to pass, and indeed all of his observa- 
tions are unusual in discernment, for 
he knows what is good and what is 
significant. 


HE race problems are _ interesting. 

Indianism has become a real issue in 
Mexico, and the day of the Indian and 
mestizo, or mixed blood, has dawned 
there, where the present régime believes 
in Mexico for the Mexicans. Along the 
west coast of South America the nations 
have strong intermixtures of Indian blood. 
One with long experience prophesied to us 
that the world would have a bad half- 
hour some day when the Indians of Peru 
and Ecuador, of Bolivia and Chile, came 
to self-consciousness and rose against 
white domination. He expected a complete 
reversal of the conquest of Pizarro. Chile 
has far less Indian intermixture, but the 
Araucanian Indians of Chile were indom- 
itable fighters and were never conquered. 

We can well study the relations of the 
races in South America to our profit. The 
Latin races do not have the same superi- 


ority complex and feeling of repulsion 
toward other races that the Nordic has. 
They mingle with them on terms of 


equality, and intermarry freely. Brazil, a 
country larger in area than our own and 
sixteen times as large as France, was a 
revelation to us in race relationships. It 
has great numbers of Negroes. Probably 
half of the population is of Negro blood, 
or partially so. The Portuguese were the 
great slave traders, yet no people have 
intermarried so freely with the black race. 
There is no race discrimination and no 
color line whatever, except among the 
very aristocratic. The Negro and the 
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white are side by side in every division of 
the army. The Negro meets the same 
treatment in train and trolley, in theater 
and restaurant and hotel as the white. 
He plays on the athletic teams. We visited 
one Sunday morning three native Protes- 
tant Sunday-schools; Southern Baptist, 
Presbyterian, and Congregational in affili- 
ation. In all of them the Negroes in large 
numbers and the whites mingled in per- 
fect equality in all the classes, and not 
infrequently the Negroes were the teachers. 
The intermarriage of the races under such 
tolerant conditions seems, considered bio- 
logically, not detrimental. In our own land 
the feeling of the white race is such that, 
as Eugene O'Neill has indicated so vividly 
in “All God’s Chillun Got Wings”, inter- 
marriage means inevitable tragedy. But 
the reason for this is psychological und 
not biological. 


James Bryce Was There 


The observations and conclusions of 
James Bryce on this subject run so counter 
to our currently accepted ideas that they 
leave one very.thoughtful. Says he, in his 
chapter on “The Relations of the Races 
in South America”: “The Brazilian low- 
class intermarries freely with the black 
people; the Brazilian middle-class inter- 
marries with mulattoes and quadroons. A 
fusion of the European and African 
races is proceeding unchecked by law 
or custom. The doctrines of human 
equality and human solidarity have here 
their perfect work. The result is so 
far satisfactory that there is little or no 
class friction. The white man does not 
lynch or maltreat the Negro. The Negro 
is not accused of insolence, and does not 
seem to develop any more criminality 
than naturally belongs to any ignorant 
population with loose notions of morality 
and property. Race repugnance is no such 
constant and permanent factor in human 
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affairs as members of the Teuton peoples 
are apt to assume. Instead of being, as 
we Teutons suppose, the rule in this mat- 
ter, we are rather the exception, for in 
the ancient world there seems to have been 
little race repulsion. There is very little 
to-day among Mohammedans; there is none 
among Chinese: Since the phenomenon 
is not of the essence of human nature, it 
may not always be as strong among the 
Teutonic peoples as it is to-day. As touch- 
ing the future, it seems as certain as any- 
thing in human affairs can be that the 
races now inhabiting South America, ab- 
original, European, and African, will all 
be ultimately fused. The Spanish republics 
(except the purely white Argentina and 
Uruguay) will be Ibero-American, Brazil 
will be Ibero-American-African.” 

The present backward condition of the 
South American peoples is undoubtedly 
an aftermath of centuries of Roman 
Catholic neglect of education and training 
in self-direction. That church had an un- 
equaled opportunity. It used it according 
to its ideals and undoubtedly made real 
contributions to South American life, but 
training in Catholicism is not a prepara- 
tion for democratic institutions. Catholi- 
ecism is still strong among the common 
people and with the women, but the ad- 
herence of men of the upper classes is 
merely nominal and the thinking classes 
have drifted away from it. In countries 
like Argentina and Uruguay there is a 
strongly developed anti-clerical and even 
anti-religious spirit. The Socialists and 
Communists are of real strength, and they 
are “anti”. The Church here and there 
interferes in politics and does all that it 
ean to hamper the work of the Protes- 
tant agencies. The Y. M. C. A. reaches 
large numbers of Catholics and calls its 
work undenominational, and neither Prot- 
estant nor Catholic. The Catholic Church 
is a declining factor in Latin America. It 
still has great strength, but its day has 
passed. Brazil became indepevdent under 
Positivist leaders, and it is happily toler- 
ant and is called by some the freest coun- 
try in the Western hemisphere. The United 
States, in its treatment of other races and 
undesired nationalities, and the political 
dissenters it regards as dangerous, may 
well learn lessons of tolerance and politi- 
cal freedom from some of the South Amer- 
ican lands. . 


Football the Popular Sport 


We had many letters of introduction 
from good friends and townsfolk, quite a 
few of which were to those engaged in 
missionary work. We saw many phases 
of this. Protestantism has a fairly strong 
start in the countries on the east coast, and 
possibly Chile, and has footing in all 
the lands. Its churches reach the lower 
elements of the population, which is just 
what Christianity did at first. There is a 
commendable endeavor, especially in Bra- 
zil, to turn over the work to the native 
Christians. But the real value of the mis- 
sionary work seemed to us to lie in its 
schools. In all the important cities the 
school maintained by the missionaries and 
ealled a college, though it is rarely of 
more than high school grade is the best 
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school, and the children of important 
people, even of the presidents of nations 
and cabinet ministers, are sent to it. These 
schools are setting a standard for the 
educational institutions, and they are the 
centers where a liberal opinion is being 
developed. Their former pupils are becom- 
ing influential in the state. They are a 
leavening influence of importance. The 
college does not exist in South America. 
From the high schools the pupils go to the 
various professional schools of law, medi- 
cine, engineering, and pharmacy. 

One factor of influence in modern life 
whose influence may be easily overlooked 
is sports. Bull-fighting is fairly strong in 
Mexico and Peru, but not in many places. 
Possibly the outstanding sport is horse- 
racing, which has the éclat of fashion and 
wealth, with lavish clubs and tracks in 
Buenos Aires and Santiago, in Rio and 
Valparaiso. The Latin American loves to 
gamble, and this provides an opportunity. 
Every Sunday is race day. Lotteries, 
usually run by the city, state, or national 
government, and often for some charitable 
object, are in all the lands, and their 
ticket offices are as common as drugstores. 
Venders of their tickets beset one every- 
where. Casinos of the Monte Carlo order 
flourish. It makes a North American feel 
rather moral to see gambling going on so 
openly, with such governmental sanctioa 
and no checks, when he recalls that his 
own land suppressed its lotteries half a 
century ago. But when he thinks of our 
recent Wall Street orgy and the Florida 
boom, South American gambling seems 
rather picayune. Baseball, our national 
sport, has secured no following worth 
consideration. 

But the really popular sport of the 
continent is football, not the Rugby game 
our colleges play, but association football or 
soccer, the game in which no hand except 
that of the goal keeper can touch the hall. 
It is kept in active, ever-shifting play as 
it is vigorously kicked back and forth or 
bunted by the head with intriguing intri- 
cacies of team play. This is the game that 
is conquering the world. We saw it played 
last summer in the Orient. Russia is said 
to be devoted to it. It gains rapidly in the 
States. Everywhere in South America the 
small boy is kicking about a football or a 
rubber ball or even a wad of cloth. 
Uruguay, in celebrating the centennial of 
its independence this summer, erected a 
great stadium and held a world’s cham- 
pionship tournament. Many nations sent 
teams. Our own United States team reached 
the semi-finals, where it was defeated by 
Argentina four goals to one. In the other 
semi-finals, Uruguay, which has twice 
won the Olympic championship, defeated 
Jugoslavia four goals to one. We were in 
Buenos Aires the day the final was played 
in Montevideo. The city was football mad. 
Business was practically suspended. I 
went to the central Avenida de Mayo, 
where fifty thousand people crowded before 
the amplifiers of the great newspapers. 
Football is taken with tragic seriousness. 
Uruguay won. That great crowd was not 
only humiliated but angered. A young 
woman on a balcony waved a Uruguayan 
flag. She was stoned and had to be taken 
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to a hospital. I happened along just a few 
minutes after this happened and saw a 
maddened mob with waving flags storm 
that building, shatter its glass, and stop 
only when the mounted police came. For 
a time they showered clubs on the police 
just a few feet from where I stood, and 
sang the national anthem, then hysterically 
marched away to smash all the windows in 
the Uruguayan Embassy and Uruguayan 
Club. The Argentines severed all athletic 
relations with Uruguay the next day. The 
papers reported that twenty-five hundred 
Argentineans had revolvers taken from 
them by the Uruguayan police when they 
landed to see the game. All this sounds 
very childish, but it illustrates the inten- 
sity of the South American temperament. 
Even with this dangerous fervor, foot- 
ball is a great contribution to South Amer- 
ican life. They play it with a speed and 
skill that are phenomenal. We saw a 
Brazilian team defeat our All-America 
team from the States most handily. J. B. S. 
Haldane, the LGritish scientist, in his re- 
cent article in The Nation on “What I 
Believe’, asserted that the rapid world 
conquest of this game was carrying the 
ethical code called sportsmanship with 
it, and future historians might regard this 
latter as a British invention as important 
as parliaments and railways. 


Causes of Financial Situation 


A mighty struggle is going on between 
the United States and Great Britain for 
South American trade. Our country was 
not an important factor in this until the 
World War. But all our great companies, 
oil, motors, public utilities, electric sup- 
plies, banking, are strongly represented 
now. Our diplomatic representation was 
formerly negligible, but has been greatly 
strengthened. Slowly but surely the bal- 
ance seems to be turning in our favor. In 
Chile, where the American gain has been 
greatest, our investments have risen from 
three hundred and fifty million dollars to 
over a billion dollars in the last three 
or four years. Everywhere we gain at 
Britain’s expense, but not yet have we 
attained supremacy in all the countries, 
as ours was a late start. Germany, too, is 
a real factor. The substantiality of the 
British products is their strong appeal, the 
ingenuity of American products that of 
ours. .The inflexibility of their trade 
methods and their comparatively smaller 
available capital hamper the British. 

Britain has a trade commission now in 
Brazil, its second, to study the situation 
and the problem. Next year that very im- 
portant but unofficial trade ambassador, 
the Prince of Wales, visits these lands, as 
Great Briain opens a great exposition of 
British goods. It is a colossal struggle. 
Everyone with whom we talked in these 
lands told us that our new tariff act was 
almost a lethal blow at our chances of 
success. The Argentine is so angered by 
the higher rates on cattle products that its 
already great anti-United States feeling is 
aggravated. Its recently deposed president 
has long refused to appoint a representa- 
tive to Washington, feeling that the na- 
tional sentiment was with him in leaving 
that important ambassadorship vacant. If 
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we would win these important markets 
with their millions and millions of con- 
sumers, we must curb the rapacity of our 
tariff barons. Their cupidity and stupidity 
threaten all the gains of recent years.* 

Just now there is grave financial and 
trade depression in South America. Bo- 
livia suffers from the great drop in the 
price of tin, Chile in that of copper and 
from the nitrate situation, Brazil in the 
collapse of coffee prices. The purchasing 
power of these markets is probably not 
a quarter what it was a year ago. Ex- 
change is against their currencies. In the 
two weeks we were in Brazil, we saw the 
milreis drop from the value of ten-and-a- 
third cents to ten-and-a-sixth, to ten, and 
finally to nine-and-a-half. A milreis, worth 
now about ten cents, is nominally a thou- 
sand reis, though there is no such coin 
as a reis, which is a theoretical unit like 
our mill. But, as in the grandiloquent 
Portuguese currency which it copies, it 
enters into all computations and provides 
as a milreis three ciphers for every dime 
of value. The price list of a dry goods 
store looks like governmental financing. 
When I drew a hundred dollars on my let- 
ter of credit and converted some Argentine 
and Uruguayan money into Brazilian cur- 
rency, I walked out of that bank in Santos 
with almost -two million reis in my 
possession. 

We were interested to note certain 
great experiments not unlike our present 
governmental experiment in buying up 
millions of bushels of wheat. Brazil once 
had a monopoly of the rubber trade, using 
wholly wild rubber. It felt it could do 
what it chose with prices, and it did for 
a time. Then rubber trees grown from 
slips anl seeds taken to the East Indies 
came into bearing and Brazil lost its 
monopoly and even its supremacy in this 
field. It hopes that Henry Ford, with his 
concession of a million Brazilian acres in 
which to grow rubber, will restore its 
leadership. 


A Coffee Story 


It did not learn the lesson, and has at- 
tempted the same thing in the valoriza- 
tion of coffee. A government commission 
in the coffee state of Sio Paulo compelled 
all the planters to deliver to it all their 
coffee, and it allowed only enough of this 
to reach the market to maintain the price. 
It took great loans to finance this. Coffee 
began to accumulate. Once the war came 
to save the plan. A second time a great 
frost destroyed coffee crops and planta- 
tions anl sayed the plan. But economic 
laws of demand and supply have at last 
had their time to work and Sio Paulo 
found it had_ sixteen-and-a-half-million 
bags of coffee on hand July 1 this year 
and a new crop coming in, and the average 
annual exports are only nine million bags. 
The boat on which we are returning to 
the States (and where I am writing) has 
on board twelve million pounds of coffee— 
all of the crop of 1928. Fortunately, it is 
a crop that does not deteriorate. But the 


*We cannot hope to sell our products to 
people whose purchasing power we are crippling 
and whose ill will toward us we are stimulat- 
ing by shutting out their products from our 
markets.-AUTHOR. 
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high price maintained has led to in- 
ereased planting in Brazil, especially in 
Columbia, which is now in the market 
with three million bags a year. Likewise, 
Venezuela and Central America and Porto 
Rico are competitors. The only condition 
on which Sao Paulo could float a new 
loan of a hundred million dollars this 
year was that a tenth of this accumu- 
lated surplus coffee be exported each year. 
The only way out seems to be a great 
drop in the price of coffee and grave de- 
pression. Millionaire coffee growers in 
Brazil are without cash incomes this 
season and unable to meet their ordinary 
expenses. Lower coffee prices may in time 
destroy the competition, as Brazil can 
probably produce more cheaply. But what 
a spectacle of cutthroat, ruinous trade! 

The same thing happened with maté, 
the Paraguayan tea which is used by mil- 
lions as a daily drink and is said to 
balance the almost exclusive meat diet 
of the pampas. It is the powdered leaf 
of a kind of holly. Paraguay, thinking it 
had a monopoly, skyrocketed the price, 
and then it was found that Brazil, too, 
had trees of the yerba maté. Whereupon, 
exit Paraguay as the arbiter of prices. 

Chile has found her great- wealth in 
her nitrate deserts. Governmental rev- 
enues have flowed from the export tax 
on nitrates. Now Chile finds other nations 
producing synthetic nitrate electrically 
from the air. It is reorganizing the entire 
industry. The government is forcing a 
great combination, and the engineers are 
developing processes of cheap production 
that will enable it to compete with the 
new product. 

South America is a great continent of 
the future. Much of it is still undeveloped 
and underpopulated. Spanish and Italian 
immigration is coming into the eastern 
countries, and some Oriental immigration. 
It is interesting to note in Chile that 
Scotch and Irish and English and German 
and Scandinavian elements have played 
a large part in developing the nations. 
The national heroes bear such names as 
O’Higgins and Cochrane, Prat and Wood 
and Wheelwright. 

But all those elements have become 
Spanish-speaking and Catholic in religion. 
The great wealth of the continent has not 
flowed from the gold- and silver-bearing 
countries, where the Spaniards sought it, 
but from the flat pampas country which 
they scorned. The cattle ranches of Argen- 
tina and. Uruguay have made many 
fabulously rich. Brazil has mountains of 
pure iron, unfortunately not near fuel. 
But electric smelting by water power is 
being developed. The oil fields of Vene- 
zuela are already important, and Bolivia 
probably has the great oil reserves of the 
future. The wheatlands of Argentina and 
its cattle ranches can supply endless 
markets. The forests of Brazil are of un- 
told wealth. Her fertile areas are only 
partly cultivated. The mines of the Andes 
are far from exhaustion with their gold 
and silver, their copper and tin. It is un- 
fortunate for the South American coun- 
tries that so much of their wealth is ex- 
ploited by foreign capital. It is not a 
healthy condition for any land to be con- 
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tent with wages and let dividends and 
profits from its wealth go abroad. The 
cattle and wheat of the Argentine and the 
coffee of Brazil are most largely produced 
by native capital. The richest tin mine of 
Bolivia is in Bolivian hands. But the 
public utilities, the railways, the mines, 
are too largely foreign owned. 

A recent magazine article on South 
America points out that Chile has a 
length equal to the distance from New 
York to San Francisco and fifty miles 
beyond, Argentina has a coast line as long 
as from Key West to Halifax, and Brazil 
is two hundred thousand square miles 
larger than our forty-eight States. States- 
men like Lord Grey, Elihu Root, and 
Theodore Roosevelt, the article said, pre- 
dicted that, while the nineteenth century 
has been the century of the United States, 
the twentieth century will be the century 
of South America. The vast improvement 
in steamship service to that new con- 
tinent, whose new day began with the 
Panama Canal, and the rapid expansion 
of its air transportation are hastening its 
day. 

These countries have not made great 
contributions to literature or art or music. 
Alice Stone Blackwell’s recent volume of 
translations of the Spanish-American 
poets helps one to realize that they have 
developed poetry of beauty and distine- 
tion. But no world figure has been given 
to any of the fields of culture. Possibly the 
same might be said of our own country— 
not yet one of the immortals, save in the 
fields of invention and statesmanship! 


Suspicious of “Colossus” 


What of our relations to these sister 
nations of the Western Hemisphere? Most 
of them have no love for the Colossus of 
the North. They suspect our imperialism, 
political, industrial, and financial. They 
resent our Monroe Doctrine and our 
assumption of superiority and our self- 
asserted protectorate. Anti-American feel- 
ing is strong in all but one or two of these 
lands. Brazil is a traditional friend, and 
Ex-President Leguia of Peru has been 
friendly. Again and again we were told of 
unfortunate representatives sent down by 
American business, without tact or culture 
or catholicity or understanding or sym- 
pathy,—pushing, aggressive, offensive. Too 
often the American drinks heavily. It is 
said that after the war many American 
goods delivered were not according to 
sample. Some of the anti-American feel- 
ing is probably envy on the part of nations 
who are proud of their own prosperity and 
power. Some of it may be fostered by trade 
rivals. Our dealings with Cuba should be 
reassuring. Those with Mexico, whose 
richest provinces we took, toward Nicara- 
gua and Haiti, have not reassured our 
Southern neighbors, explain them as we 
may. If in all Pan-American affairs we 
should cease to claim primacy, should 
change our policy from paternalism to 
fraternalism, should, in a word, become 
democratic instead of autocratic, probably 
this whole feeling would quickly dissipate. 
We should never go into any American 
country, as we have in Nicaragua and 
Haiti, singlehanded. It should be a Pan- 
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American matter, if ever intervention 
seems to be necessary. If we associated 
with us in any such questionable enter- 
prise the A B C countries—Argentina, 
Brazil, and Chile—our motives would not 
be suspected. 

There are numerous little ways of knit- 
ting closer ties with our southern neigh- 
bors, many happily at work. On our out- 
ward voyage we had on our boat the North 
American delegates to the Pan-American 
Child Welfare Congress. On our return 
trip there were on our ship two soccer 
teams which had played in various lands, 
the members of the Brazil Summer School, 
who had spent weeks in studying that 
land, the debating team that Yale sent to 
debate in Spanish with the various South 
American universities, and at least two 
parties of tourists besides the representa- 
tives of various American industrial con- 
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cerns. All of these are living ties and they 
grow stronger and more numerous with 
every decade. 

The prosperity of our country depends 
to some important degree on our success 
in these great markets. The future of 
democracy and the peace of the world 
depend on the ability of neighboring re- 
publics to co-operate. The blending of the 
better qualities of north and south is 
needed by both. Steam navigation, rapidly 
developing aviation, increasing trade, mis- 
sionary enterprise, Pan-American Union, 
and more and more frequent Pan-Amer- 
ican conferences and interchanges of vari- 
ous kinds, the growing tourist tide, are 
getting us better acquainted. Mutual efforts 
toward appreciation and understanding 
will lead to friendly relationships and 
larger co-operation. 

(The End) 


Significant 


Sentiments 


American Legion Conventions 


In Boston, where the 1930 Convention of 
the American Legion was held, there is a 
becoming disposition not to deal severely 
with the alleged misbehavior of some of 
the delegates. In such a great multitude 
of men, most of them young men, 2 certain 
proportion will go to excess, from hilari- 
ousness to roystering; but, take them all 
in all, the Legionnaires honored and by no 
means disgraced their organization and 
their country. This, in brief, is the com- 
mon judgment. In a more extended esti- 
mate, The Christian Century, after con- 
sidering the “alibis’ offered by defenders 
of the Legion, says: 

“The aftermath of Boston has been the 
aftermath of Omaha and Louisville and 
almost every other convention. There is no 
reason to doubt that disreputable elements 
do take advantage of Legion gatherings 
to produce disgraceful outbreaks of law- 
lessness. Neither is it unlikely that much 
_ of the drunken rowdyism is not the work 
of actual Convention delegates. But is it 
not about time that the civic-minded mem- 
bers of the Legion—of whom there are 
‘many thousands—saw that there is some- 
thing inherently wrong with a condition 
that annually involves their organization 
in such an attempt to establish an alibi 
before the nation? At bottom, the trouble 
seems to be that the communities which 
entertain the Legion take it for granted 
that a visit from that organization tacitly 
‘implies a wide-open town. Until the Legion. 
on ifs own responsibility and with con- 
vincing determination, makes it clear that 
this is not expected and not wanted, its 
- conyentions will continue to be followed 
by explanation, extenuation, and endless 
alibis.” 


a” Bho) £1) 
2 “Oxford Group” 

Dedicated to the assumption that Jesus 
_ Christ has never changed and that life 


him is the richest thing that this world 
Ws, a new spiritual movement called 


try and in England. So far, the movement 
is confined largely to the Episcopal Church. 

Its adherents who express their ideas 
with more or less mysticism and vague- 
ness, believe that the way to set right 
a chaotic world is first to set right chaotic 
lives and to help them find God as a 
personal reality. They believe what ‘“Chris- 
tians always believe when they are faith- 
ful to their Lord”, but that this must 
be made concrete in the present age 
“through the challenging lives of those 
who have found unity, victory, and joy 
through coming to look at life as Jesus 
looked at it’. 


Profits, Wages, and Work 


What should. the religious man do in 
the face of the unemployment situation? 
asks Rev. Dilworth Lupton of Cleveland. 
For one thing, he “can try to arouse him- 
self from the widespread indifference to 
the evils of unemployment’, Unemployed 
men, through worry and insufficient food, 
soon fall into such a state of weakened 
vitality that death through illness or a 
mental inertia and dullness comparable 
to insanity commonly result, causing them 
to drag down to their own level their 
relatives and by some degree the whole 
population. 

Another thing he can do, says Mr. Lup- 
ton, is to “help spread the faith that un- 
employment is not a necessary evil. Surely 
a race of men that can invent and fabri- 
cate an enormous economic machinery can 
contrive some method of financial assist- 
ance that will enable the unemployed man 
to keep his health and self-respect. To 
make him pay most of the bill for our 
present industrial blundering is unsports- 
manlike, unjust and economically unsound.” 

Mr. Lupton ascribes unemployment 
largely to the discrepancy between wages 
on the one hand and interest and divi- 
dends on the other. 

“Tt seems that a prime cause of our 
present tragic situation is not overproduc- 
tion but underconsumption. Money is 
being poured into the hands of the eapital- 
ists and through them into new machinery, 
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but the wages of the consumer are not 
raised fast enough to buy what the ma- 
chines make. This results in periodic de- 
pressions, unemployment, and economic 
loss to employer and employee. 

“Here surely is a field for experimenta- 
tion—in higher wages, in more moderate 
profits, in increased income and inheri- 
tance taxes and lowered tariffs.” The re- 
ligious man “has not only an obligation 
to give what assistance he may toward 
the solution of the industrial problem, but 
he has also an obligation to the individual 
victim of economic maladjustment”, 


“What I Smartingly Did Feel” 


Excellent advice to ministers on the 
matter of preaching is given by ©, T. Le 
Quesne: in the English Congregational 
Quarterly. 

There is something even more impor- 
tant than form and expression, he says— 
and it is that which distinguishes the 
great and moving preachers from the 
mediocre preachers. It is “that your mes- 
sage should have passed through the cru- 
cible of your own imagination, and should 
come forth from that heat and stress 
with something upon it of the stamp of 
your own unique individuality”. 

By the imagination Mr. Le Quesne does 
not mean “the faculty of discovering un- 
suspected relations between things and 
startling analogies, or the fountain of 
bright fancies and sparkling conceits’’, but 
what Wordsworth meant by the imagina- 
tion. “It is the faculty of brooding upon 
some conception until it begins to take 
shape and color, to spring up and to 
dilate, to put forth signs of life on this 
band and on that, and so to clothe itself 
in words and images and trains of 
thought, which are as truly expressive of 
its real nature as the human face and 
body are expressive of the human per- 
sonality which informs them.” 

It is recorded of “that modern saint’, 
Bishop Hannington, that ‘whatever faults 
he may have had, preaching beyond his 
experience was not one of them. He never 
dealt in the false commerce of a truth 
unfelt. In this lay much of the power of 
his preaching. He proclaimed what he 
knew.” 

John Bunyan’s message similarly passed 
through the crucible of his moved spirit. 
“T preached what I felt, what I smartingly 
did feel.” 

Whatever else, Mr. Le Quesne says, “our 
future preachers may learn—and forget 
—let them learn and remember that”. 


Roots and Ends 


“T cannot conceive”, says President 
Hoover, “of a wholesome social order or 
a sound economic system that does not 
have its roots in religious faith. No blind 
materialism can for long engage the 
loyalties of mankind. Economic aspiration, 
though it strongly marks the American 
system, is not an end in itself, but is only 
one of many instruments to accomplish 
the profound purposes of the American 
people, which are largely religious in 
origin. This country is supremely dedi- 
eated, not to pursuit of material riches, 
but to pursuit of a richer life for the 
individual.” 


“Let everything be done with a view to building.’”’ 
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Our Disastrous System 


ILLIONS OUT OF WORK all over the world 
mean momentous questioning. What is wrong? 
The economic order is terribly wrong. Our system 
has made a mess of its job, progressively, one feels 
justified in saying, since the Reformation of the 
sixteenth century. Not that the system began then, 
but it received religious sanction and authority 
in the Calvinistic decrees and to a less degree in 
Luther’s philosophy. God blessed this thing. These 
four hundred years we have been taught, and we 
have believed, that God elected some men to prosper 
and some men to fail; and the elect were and are 
the strong, while the failures are the weak. It is a 
horrible doctrine. John Milton cursed it. Harsh 
economic virtues have predominated throughout 
Protestantism, and the vaunted individualism of 
the movement has gone to lengths which, in extreme 
instances, have been rapacious. Only in exceptional 
cases have the greater in power turned to the 
strengthening of the lesser brethren at their work. 
Ther e has heen i in the past year some heart-search- 
ing of our whole way of life. The dreadful state we 
are in cannot be hid. Bread lines are forming. As 
the cold winds begin to blow, we shiver at the 
prospect of the suffering and shudder at the possi- 
bility of the shattering of the social order. Eecle- 
siasticus was right in his estimate of the workers: 
“These maintain the fabric of the world.” And in 
these last days we see what he meant when he also 
said, “Without these shall not a city be inhabited.” 
That is to say, without the prosperity of the mass 
there can be no lasting wealth for the master. 
The capitalistic theory may not be wrong; but it 
has surely been most inefficiently administered, be- 
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cause it has failed to recognize the fundamental 
doctrine, accepted in other human fields, namely, 
that there must be equality of status. Man’s access 
to the material goods of the world must be made 
sure and just. There is something unreal, un- 
natural, ungenuine, in our present state. It is with- 
out reason. The things for which men hunger are 
plentiful both in the earth and in the waiting mill 
and the mart. Idle workers by the hundreds of 
thousands are crying for something to do. Their 
charges at home are gaunt for necessities and terri- 
fied with the darker days ahead. We say this situa- 
tion is all preposterously unreal in its nature and 
cause, for the same earth yields her raw materials, 
the same people abound to finish them for market, 
the same consumers want things for food, raiment, 
and shelter, as in the times called prosperous. 

Who or what has kept the people from their own? 
Our own belief is that no personal blame, however 
corporate, is to be placed for these things. We 
simply say we do not recognize them as having a 
right to be. We are convinced that they would not 
be. if we had taken into the economic order the same 
gospel that we have set up and worked in other 
realms of human life. For centuries we have had rec- 
ognized equality of status before the law; we have 
had it in religion four hundred years; in politics 
for one hundred and fifty years. But in the very 
essentials of physical survival, our means of liveli- 
hood, we are still in a despotic mental order, where 
equality of status remains to be fought out and 
won. 

Religion is beginning to make a dent by its 
preaching of this doctrine, and it now gets a tre- 
mendous accession of argument and momentum out 
of the disastrous state of affairs. There is that much 
good in the present crisis. But religion in the 
church has not yet cleared its head to speak with 
power enough to work the change in saving time. 
It must get beyond a humanitarian appeal and 
delve the depth of a theological foundation. In the 
Government we must pass from the merely pallia- 
tive method of temporarily finding jobs for the un- 
employed (important as that remedy is) and get 
down to a working philosophy which will make un- 
employment a disgrace to our civilization. 

We have talked. much about the Fatherhood of 
God, but done too little about the brotherhood of. 
man. We can have, and do have, an abundance of 
the former teaching, but it stops short. It is for the 
prosperous, who are comforted in their acquired 
abundance with the thought that it has been a 
bounty from the loving Almighty who regards them 
with favor. God loves us, individually, as we see His 
hand in our prosperity; but does God and do we 
love our fellows in their unnecessary adversity? In 
a word, we must raise up a new and cardinal doc- 
trine about God. It is in this proposition: The 
worth of man has the sanction of God. Make one’s 
concept of God what one will, we cannot separate 
our religion from our economic ethics in our 
brother’s need. 

There is a principle of mutual good will in ethics 
which must put on the apparel of religion. It must 
be sublimated into a holy truth inviolable and 
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eternal. The gospel is greater than the laws of 
modern scribes and the ceremonies of the temple. 
It is rooted in the teachings of the prophets, a 
“uniquely creative group in the religious history of 
the world, who merged God and man in common 
effort”. It was Jesus, following the prophets, who 
accepted their theory of the nature of God and 
gave it “deeper and wider significance” by adding 
the doctrine of the worth of man. This doctrine of 
man has made much of our present trouble, because 
respect for personality has run riot in ruthless in- 
dividual competition. Jesus has been cited as the 
authority and justifier of the strong in their 
economic conquests of the weak. 

The other half of his gospel, says Harry F. Ward, 
the brotherhood of man, has been left “for the com- 
fort of the unsuccessful and oppressed, the inspira- 
tion of the idealists and rebels’. It is a class gospel. 
But how the truth shouts at us, that “neither Jesus’ 
emphasis upon personality nor his insistence upon 
mutual aid, any more than his assumptions about 
God, can be confined to the use and interest of a 
class”! His teachings have “continuously broken 
through the barriers of society, despite the efforts 
of official Christians to confine them”. To-day they 
have broken through in many high places; and all 
the agony of want and fear and helplessness will 
disappear when we think of the nature of God as 
just and His method that of mutual aid, “by which 
alone the race can live”. 


“He never dealt—” 


O IMPROVE PREACHING, there is no end of 
counsel. If people like a good sermon, it is cer- 
tain that in all the world the worst offense against 
patience is a poor sermon. So difficult is the skill of 
preparing homiletical material and delivering it 
that preachers are avid for help; for they know, 
in the words of a witty English bishop, that people 
have got to the state where they like disliking ser- 
mons. To change all that, we pass along one simple 
bit of borrowed wisdom which has nothing what- 
ever to do with what we call the technique of 
preaching, but is most important of all. “Whatever 
faults he may have had”, said a biographer of 
Bishop Hannington, “preaching beyond his own 
experience was not one of them. ... In this lay 
much of the power of his preaching. He proclaimed 
what he knew.” John Bunyan expressed the same 
idea of a well-known passage: “I preached what I 
felt—what I smartingly did feel.” That is a car- 
dinal principle, at the basis of all the art of preach- 
ing, and nothing higher may be said of any minister 


than the lines,— 
he never dealt 
In the false commerce of a truth unfelt. 


Chesterton Views Fascism 


IS FIRST VISIT to Rome since he embraced 
the Roman Catholic faith gives G. K. Chesterton 
a not pleasant experience with the Fascist régime. 
Some things he likes, it is true, but the main idea 
is wrong. It is the dangerous principle of minority 
rule. Things are regulated and they move; but by 


: what authority? By a minority, says Mr. Chester- 
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ton. “The majority may be a clumsy and corrupt- 
ible test, but it is a test... . Merely counting heads 
may be, and generally is, a silly business. But if we 
substitute valuing heads for counting heads, it is 
rather likely to end in cracking heads. . . . In short, 
Fascism has brought order into the State; but this 
will not be lasting unless it has brought back order 
into the Mind.” What occurs to the reader, who 
accepts this liberal sentiment, is that the Church 
to which Mr. Chesterton gives his mind is in its 
inmost nature and behavior precisely what the 
Fascist State is. The two, Church and State, found 
it congenial to come to terms because of the like- 
ness of their ideals and philosophy. Mr. Chester- 
ton’s reply would be that the Church is of God, 
and belongs to the realm of faith; which is only 
to say that Mr. Chesterton is, as usual, paradoxical. 


A Great Ministry 


fd A TRUE MINISTER there are two influences 

which go out constantly to mark his character 
and to give him his place and reputation. One of 
these is what he says—the uttered part of his pro- 
fessional labor; the other is what he is—the un- 
uttered part of his inmost life. This is a trite way 
of saying a profound truth. It is a statement which 
lacks exactness of distinction, but we recognize 
the two things as we consider people, especially 
ministers. It occurred to some of his colleagues 
and friends when Dr. Augustus M. Lord of the 
First Church in Providence, R.I., resigned at the 
close of a forty-year pastorate. The press of his 
city and of Boston immediately appraised his life 
work, and these two elements of the outward and 
the inward were present in the tribute. They ac- 
count, as a matter of fact, for the tenure of two- 
score years in an important congregation. Only 
one other Unitarian minister has served a parish 
longer. 

Dr. Lord completes a great ministry. He is a 
man of power, he has done his work with honor, 
and beauty has been the adornment of his message. 
We are aware of his recognition by the community, 
which has seen his public usefulness in elevated 
places; his offices in the Unitarian fellowship ; and 
most of all, his preached word. In a recent sermon, 
Dr. Lord says that in life there is no comradeship 
equal to that of the people who, in the Gospel 
phrase, “are looking for the Kingdom”. And who 
are these? The text is translated to actual living 
men and women. 


These are the people [says Dr. Lord] who find life worth 
living for themselves, and make life worth living for other 
people: the workman who is trying to do ever better work, 
and finding an ever higher standard of workmanship; the 
friend who is looking for an ever higher source and ever 
wider issue for friendship; masters and disciples, leaders and 
led, rulers and peoples, artists and artisans, buyers and sellers, 
who are looking for an ever better means of ministering to 
an ever better world—all the great company of those who 
by various ways and with various faculties are looking for the 
same Kingdom. These are the real Church of God, and these 
are the vital elements in all existing churches; the churches’ 
only real excuse for being. 


That kind of looking for the right order of the 
world is “walking in the spirit’. It illustrates the 
speaking of the preacher and the conduct of the 
man, in Dr. Lord. : 
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2S The World of Books 


News 


“A new book is news.’ With this statement, a leading publishing 
firm closes its announcement of the books it is bringing out this autumn. 
The truth of the assertion is beyond all question. Apart from its specific 
content and the particular department of literature it happens to repre- 
sent, every new book, in more ways than one, is news. It is a contribution 
to present-day civilization, to the extent that it reveals something of the 
underlying tendencies and standards prevailing in modern life. From it, 


a reader can gain some measure of 


insight into what people are think- 


ing about, what beliefs are current, what ideals, literary, intellectual, 


moral, are abroad. For every writer, 


however individualistic his thinking 


or style, more, perhaps, than he realizes, is a product of his day and gen- 
eration. The books published during any given period constitute a valu- 
able history of the times. This is but one of the ways wherein “a new 


book is news”. 


The Outside of the Cup 


ROBDRT C. DEXTER 
Turn SocrAL THACHING OF THE CHURCH. By 
W. R. Inge, D.D. New York: The Abingdon 
Press. $1.00. 


When so conspicuous a figure as the 
Dean of St. Paul’s considers, even in the 
brief form of the present Beckly Lecture, 
the social teaching of the Church, he 
makes a distinct contribution. It is grati- 
fying to note that Dean Inge has in the 
press a larger work called “Christian 
Ethics and Modern Problems”, which un- 
doubtedly will deal more in detail with 
the subject than can be done in little more 
than a hundred pages. To the reviewer, 
the most worth-while section of the pres- 
ent book is that dealing with the social 
teachings of the Bible, particularly of the 
New Testament. Much of the present-day 
discussion of the function of religion in 
the social order is based on what seems 
to Dean Inge a misconception of the teach- 
ings of Jesus. Dean Inge clearly proves 
that Jesus was not “le bon sans-culotte”, 
neither “were he and his disciples prole- 
tarians”’. As compared even with the 
prophets of the Old Testament, Jesus was 
distinctly less interested in the social situ- 
ations of his time. As Dean Inge points 
out, if he had been the ascetic communistic 
leader that some modern thinkers are 
fond of painting him, he would probably 
have joined the Bssenes or founded a 
similar order of his own. Dean Inge feels 
that Jesus’ teachings have more to say in 
regard to the problems of consumption 
than those of distribution, but this is pri- 
marily because he is concerned with in- 
dividuals and not social groups. 

Equally important, in Dean Inge’s mind, 
is the attitude of the Church (the great 
Catholic Church of the Middle Ages) and 
the churches in the period of the Reforma- 
tion. Dean Inge apparently feels, as many 
non-evangelical scholars do, that the ex- 
perience of the Church through the ages 
is quite as important as its first hundred 
years. Contrary to many Catholic theo- 
logians, however, the Dean claims that the 
Church made little contribution toward 
development of a social program except 
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in respect to monasticism. The latter was 
definitely communistic. “History seems 
to prove that such (communistic) experi- 
ments can succeed only under two condi- 
tions—a religious basis and a rule of 
celibacy.” 

For those of us who belong to what the 
churchmen call the sects, it is gratifying 
to note Dean Inge’s statement, “The chief 
contributions to social reform along re- 
ligious lines have been made not by the 
large churches, not by the Roman Catho- 
lics nor the Anglicans nor the Lutherans, 
but by the smaller churches.” He devotes 
a whole chapter to the influence of the 
sects on Christian and social teaching, 
paying especial attention to the all-in- 
clusive gospel of Methodism and the work 
of Puritanism. He does not, however, 
hesitate to criticize Puritanism for its 
ugliness, and he is somewhat inclined to 
question its philosophy of work for its 
own sake. 

It is difficult to comment on the Dean’s 
general conclusion, since he devotes only 
ten pages to it, and since, to the reviewer 
at least, it seems far from clear. He be- 
lieves first of all “. .. that every citizen 
has a duty to try to form an intelligent 
opinion on social questions, and a right to 
express that opinion and to persuade 
others to adopt it. This applies to ministers 
of religion no less than to laymen.” On 
the other hand, in common with most who 
are scientifically interested in social re- 
form, he fears sentimentalism as a solu- 
tion for economic or political problems. 
He urges constructive action rather than 
denunciation—for example, in the inter- 
national field, support of the League of 
Nations rather than denunciation of war. 
He deplores the organization of the 
Church as a political party and cites the 
policy of Rome as an illustration, and 
yet he apparently thinks there are certain 
issues in which the churches might even 
organize as political parties. This section 
of the book needs the elaboration which 
it undoubtedly will get in the larger vol- 
ume that is forthcoming. His final para- 
graph seems less valuable than what has 
gone before. He comes back to the old 
notion, implicit in much religious think- 
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ing, the separation of body and soul—the 
emphasis on the business of religion being 
with the inside, not the outside, of the 
cup. Here the reviewer, who believes with 
Tawney that it is impossible to Christian- 
ize individuals in a pagan social order, 
and who has serious doubts as to the 
separation of the inside and the outside, 
finds it difficult to follow the Dean of 
St. Paul’s. 

Despite the above criticism, Dean Inge 
has made a _ thoughtful historical and 
philosophical contribution, which deserves 
the widest reading on the part of min- 
isters and laymen, especially those con- 
cerned with the functioning of religion in 
the present-day world. 


John Dewey 

A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF JOHN Dewey. By M. H. 
Thomas and H. W. Schneider. New York: 
Columbia University Press. 

If anyone were to declare that John 
Dewey is the most influential thinker in 
American life, there would be few to 
raise their voices in dissent. His services 
to education are well known, and in recent 
years he has become one of the world’s 
greatest publicists, lending his aid to many 
new and important causes that need assist- 
ance, especially in their beginnings. For 
about fifty years he has been writing 
books and articles on philosophy, psy- 
chology, education, sestheties, religion pol- 
ities, and current events. The output 
has been tremendous, but no collection has 
been made of his works nor has there 
been a bibliography. Thus, those who wish 
to know what he has written will be 
deeply grateful to Mr. Thomas and Mr. 
Schneider, who have, for the first time, 
given us a complete list of Dewey’s writ- 
ings. The list is chronological, anno- 
tated, and includes about five hundred 
writings of Dewey and two hundred that 
relate to him. Reviews of his books and 
translations are also included. The com- 
pilers have had the assistance of Pro- 
fessor Dewey himself. There is an intro- 
ductory essay on John Dewey’s empiri- 
cism by Mr. Schneider which is short, 
simple, and beautifully clear. It is a curi- 
ous fact that this apparently slow-going 
old world moves so rapidly that it is 
difficult for any generation to understand 
that which just precedes. Thus, John 
Dewey lives in a generation which he has 
helped to educate, which reads the books 
that he has written but not the books 
that he read, and in which some of the 
important issues of his young manhood 
have become obsolete. His influence has 
been wholesome. He has helped to keep life 
plastic and growing, always reinterpret- 
ing tradition in terms of to-day’s expe- 
rience. He has helped to furnish our 
young, growing, and progressive nation 
with a kind of philosophy of life which 
it needs. He has counteracted much 
of the defeatist talk in which the intelli- 
gentsia is prone to indulge. His has been 
the spirit of hope and the forward look. 
This brief essay also explains Dewey’s 
attitude to science and points out that 
Dewey’s recent thinking about philosophy 
is carrying him away from the great ma- 
jority of his academic colleagues. His 
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tendency is toward the position that phi- 
losophy grows out of philosophical liying 
and is not, therefore a matter to be de- 
cided or which is decided by intellectual 
arguments. G. R. D. 


The German President 
HINDENBURG, THH MAN AND THE LEGEND, By 
Margaret Goldsmith and Frederick Voigt. New 
York: William Morrow & Oompany. $3.50. 


A model of what biography should be. 
The authors might well have taken as 
their motto Othello’s words: 


“Speak of me as I am; nothing extenuate, 

Nor set down aught in malice.” 

There is no hunting for defects, no 
glossing of faults. Nor is the book a mere 
record of bare facts. There is critical and 
sympathetic interpretation. All that is 
remarkable in the life of Hindenburg oc- 
curred after he was already sixty-seven 
years old, when the Kaiser called him 
from retirement to assume high command. 
Before that date he had been a typical 
German soldier. The account of his boy- 
hood in a military home, run on the lines 
of the barracks, is most interesting. The 
story of his education in a cadet school 
reveals a life of hardship and brutality, 
which he accepts without protest, even 
glorying in its contribution to character. 
He is represented as without imagination, 
entirely devoted to the routine of military 
life, limiting his reading entirely to works 
eoncerning his profession. After forty 
years of routine garrison service and 
normal promotion, he retired, unknown to 
the German nation. He took no interest 
in politics, and his contacts were limited 
to his brother officers. He was not dis- 
turbed by moral problems. “Duty to him 
was simply the loyal performance of the 
allotted task, and obedience was simply 
obedience to existing authority—of the 
workmen to their employers, of the com- 
mon soldiers to their officers, of every 
one (himself included) to the Kaiser, of 
the Kaiser to God.” 

The legend referred to in the title is the 
reputation which made him a great na- 
tional hero, the legend of consummate lead- 
ership in the overwhelming victory over 
the Russians at Tannenberg. The authors 
say: “It (the victory) would have been 
won if Hindenburg had never been born.” 
But he was in formal command and the 
glory due to others descended upon him. 
The description of the collaboration of the 
two chiefs, Ludendorff and Hindenburg, is 
a valuable contribution to our knowledge 
of the German conduct of the war. The 
critical analysis of the German operations 
on the eastern and western fronts is of 
equal value. After the Kaiser had re 
leased his officers from the oath of al- 
legiance, on the declaration of the German 
Republic, Hindenburg remained loyal to 
the Kaiser. Yet he felt he owed a duty 
to the Fatherland, and added real lustre 
to his fame by offering his services to the 
Socialist President, Ebert, to lead the de- 
feated army back to Germany. After this 
he retired to private life, taking no part 
in politics, unlike Ludendorff, who con- 
tinually conspired against the Republic. 
Perhaps Hindenburg’s greatest achieve- 
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ment was in the acceptance of office as 
President of the Republic in his eightieth 
year. His attachment was to the Kaiser 
and to the old order; but when his coun- 
try called, he assumed the responsibility 
and has never failed in loyalty to his oath 
of allegiance to the republican constitu 
tion. He has disappointed the hopes of 
nationalistic reactionaries and has proved 
the fears of liberals groundless. Alto- 
gether, this is a most admirable record 
of a very remarkable life. F. J. G. 


Jesus 

JESUS THH Son or Gop, By Benjamin Wisner 
Bacon. New York: Henry Holt and Co. $1.50. 

The emeritus professor of New Testa- 
ment criticism and exegesis at Yale was 
chosen as the first lecturer on the John 
©. Shaffer Foundation at Yale, and this 
book contains these four lectures in prac- 
tically the same form in which they were 
delivered in February, 1930. Dr. Bacon 
believes that most lives of Jesus are now 
obsolete, and that before we can have a 
trustworthy story “all possible care must 
be taken to bridge the chasm between 
apostolic eye- and ear-witness and the 
post-apostolic documents in which after 
a generation of missionary preaching and 
catechetic instruction the oral material 
was finally assembled”. Not a line of our 
four Gospels was written until a genera- 
tion had passed away. The great prob- 
lem is to discover, if we can, what Jesus 
actually said and did. So the task to 
which Dr. Bacon first turns is to study 
the minds and purposes of the men who 
framed our Gospels. These he studies under 
three heads. First comes Mark, whose 
source was Peter. Then the unknown ‘“Q”, 
from whom Luke and Matthew borrowed 
extensively; and lastly John, the gospel 
of the heart of man, yearning after God 
and finding Him. Dr. Bacon brings to his 
task a missionary spirit. He believes in 
the unique incarnation. As his title im- 
plies, Jesus is the Son of God. The cross 
is central. These beliefs color his argu- 
ments and give to his book, at least to 
one reader, an air of special pleading. But 
it is the special pleading of a great scholar 
whose opinions are worthy of attention, 
who closes his book with this sentence: 
“Learn to add to the biography concerned 
only with the days of the Master’s flesh 
the abiding witness to ‘the life, the eter- 
nal life which was with the Father and 
was manifested in the Son of God’.” E. F. 


Logic 

HuMANISTIC Locic : FoR THE MIND IN ACTION. 
By Oliver L. Reiser. New York: T. Y. Crowell 
and Company. 

A book which is at once intended to be 
used as a textbook in logic and to attract 
the general reader, or a proportion of him, 
deserves praise if it succeeds in both pur- 
poses. For this reason, this book deserves 
high praise. The author succeeds in relat- 
ing logic to most other matters of high 
importance, and keeps enough of the tra- 
ditional material of the subject to provide 
a solid foundation of training in ‘tthe 
forms of thought. With breadth, indepen- 
dence, and trenchancy of thought, he con- 
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stantly combines humor, and good-humor. 
One is inclined to think that he has looked 
out for the cultivated reader somewhat 
better than for the ordinary college sopho- 
more or junior. The book seems the result 
of a personal effort in the direction of 
working out the real function of logic, and 
it seems to contain rather more of read- 
ableness than of special adaptation as a 
textbook. For one thing, it presupposes 
more familiarity with many matters than 
the student beginning in logic can be ex- 
pected to have. But the book can be 
adapted to that second purpose, and it 
ranks high among modern approaches to 
logic. The author well remarks that “the 
humanization of logic’ does not mean 
making logic “so shallow and devoid of 
substance that anyone can master the 
subject without the expenditure of any 
effort’. 8. 8. RB. 


Tabloid Reviews 

ConDUCT PROBLEMS FoR JuUNIOR-HIGH SCHOOL 
GRADES. By Dlvin Holt Fishback and Edwin 
A. Kirkpatrick. Boston: D. QC. Heath and 
Company. Forty cents. 

Both these men have already made 
names for themselves in the teaching 
world. Here they have turned out a book 
which gives fifty conduct problems for the 
pupil to solve. They are good problems. 
In actual use they should prove useful in 
bringing to light other problems growing 
out of the user’s actual experience and in 
helping him to solye them. The book 
might be used to advantage in church 
school. - E. F. 


TWELYH CONSIDERATIONS OF MARRIAGE. By 
Joseph H, Pursifull. Boston: The Christopher 
Publishing Company. $1.50. 

A lawyer gives a useful set of rules and 
precepts about marriage, discusses jeal- 
ousy, divorce, and mixed marriages. Not 


too well written, but practical. But when 
did man ever mate by rule? EB. F. 
SNOWDEN’S SunpvAy-ScHooLn LESSONS FOR 


1931. By James H. Snowden. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $1.35. 

The tenth annual volume of helps to the 
study of the International Sunday-School 
Lessons. It is Bible-centered, of course, 
intensely evangelical, “Jesus paid it all’, 
believes in the literal resurrection and 
ascension of Jesus, but will be useful in 
fundamentalist schools. B. F, 


Books Received 


Screntimic Sipe LicHts on Jesus. By 
Harrison Hale. Boston: The Stratford Co. 


Fifty cents. 

Sones or Lyrran Farm. By O. HB. 
Harmon. Liberal, Mo.: Liberal News 
Print. 


WHILE ON THE Hitt: A StrrRott Down 
CHESTNUT STREET. By Charlotte Greene. 
Boston: The Four Seas Co. 

PROHIBITION PUNCHES. A Book or BEv- 
ERAGES. By Roxana B. Doran. With a 
Preface by Dr. Harvey W. Wiley. Phila- 
delphia: Dorrance and Co. $1.50. 

THe BaAsy’s First Two Years. By 
Richard M. Smith. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $1.75. 
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Two Tales 


CLARE MacDERMOTT 


The Story of the Stubborn Bee 


Mrs. Honey Bee lived very happily with 
her family in the hollow of a large Elm 
Tree. Her time was nearly all taken up, 
for, as you know, Bees have their duties, 
as well as little boys and girls. One of 
Mrs. Bee’s duties was to gather pollen 
from the different flowers and bring it 
home to the Bee Babies. Although Mrs. 
Honey Bee was very good in some ways, 
I am sorry to say she was inclined to be 
stubborn. If she once made up her mind 
to do a thing, she would do it, no matter 
what happened. Some little folks I know 
are very like her in this respect. One 
bright, sunshiny morning, Mr. and Mrs. 
Honey Bee were having an argument over 
their breakfast. Mrs. Honey Bee knew a 
Crimson Rose that lived on the other side 
of the field at the end of a long road. 

“The Crimson Rose has exactly the kind 
of pollen I need for baking my Bee bread”, 
said Mrs. Bee to her husband. “I think 
I will take my basket over there in a 
little while and collect some.” 

“T wouldn’t fly in that direction if I 
were you, my dear’, said Mr. Honey Bee. 
“There is a Kingbird living in the apple 
tree at the end of the road.” 

Although Mr. and Mrs. Honey Bee were 
talking to each other, they did not talk 
as little girls and boys do. The Bees ex- 
change thoughts by means of their an- 
tennze or feelers. Mr. Bee’s opinion was 
held in some importance in the Bee com- 
munity. He was a member of the Bees’ 
Rotary Club. and was greatly respected by 
the other Bees. Mrs. Honey Bee generally 
paid some attention to his advice. This 
morning, however, she decided she was 
going to visit the Crimson Rose, in spite 
of what anybody said. So she merely re- 
plied, ‘““Nonsense!”’ and flew away over the 
meadow. When she had gone a short dis- 
tance, she met a Sunflower drooping her 
golden head by the roadside. 

“Won’t you stop and gather my pollen, 
Mrs. Honey Bee?” she asked politely. 

“No. thank you”, replied Mrs. Honey 
Bee. “I am on my way to visit the Crim- 
son Rose who lives at the other side of 
the field at the end of the long road.” 

“IT would not fly that way if I were 
you”, said the Sunflower. “I hear there 
is a Kingbird living in the apple tree at 
the end of the road.” 

“One may hear anything’, remarked 
Mrs. Honey Bee, hurrying on, and leaving 
the Sunflower to think she was not very 
polite. She flew past the apple tree very 
quickly indeed and enjoyed a _ pleasant 
visit with the Crimson Rose. She filled her 
basket with pollen and also carried some 
away on her legs, which are provided with 
hairs for that purpose. As she started on 
her homeward journey, she thought: 

“I’m so glad I paid no attention to 
what Mr. Honey Bee told me. I have just 


the kind of pollen I need and haven’t 
even caught a glimpse of the Kingbird.” 

Just at that moment she reached the 
apple tree in which the Kingbird, some- 
times called the Bee Martin, lived. She 
had built her nest on the end of a branch. 
It was composed of weed stalks,’ grasses. 
and rootlets, and was well lined with 
moss-plant down. In the nest she had laid 
five handsome, creamy white eggs spotted 
with umber brown. It was long past the 
Kingbird’s breakfast time and she was 
feeling very hungry. She flew down from 
the nest and caught sight of Mrs. Honey 
Bee. 

“Oh, what a nice, fat Honey Bee!’ she 
eried, ‘“‘What a delicious breakfast I shall 
have!” 

Mrs. Honey Bee heard this remark and 
very nearly died of fright. How she wished 
now she had paid attention to her hus- 
band’s advice! 

“If ever I get home alive, I shall never 
be stubborn again”, she gasped. She flew 
faster and faster, with the Kingbird in 
close pursuit. She felt her strength leay- 
ing her and was about to sink down, ex- 
hausted, when the Kingbird’s attention 
was luckily attracted to a grasshopper by 
the roadside. She paused to make a snatch 
at it, and Mrs..Honey Bee made a dart 
forward and fell into the nest. Mr. Honey 


The Path in the Sky 
The woods were dark, and the night 
was black, 
And only an owl could see the track; 
Yet the cheery driver made his way 
Through the great pine woods as if it 
were day. 


I asked him, “How do you manage to 
see? 

The road and the forest are one to me.” 

“To me as well’, he replied, ‘‘and I 

Can only drive by the path in the sky.” 


I looked above, where the treetops tall 

Rose from the road an ebon wall; 

And lo! a beautiful starry lane 

Wound as the road wound and made it 
plain. 


And since, when the path of my life is 
drear 
And all is blackness and doubt and fear, 
When the horrors of midnight are here 
below 
And I see not a step of the way to go, 
Then, ah! then I can look on high, 
And walk on earth by the path in the 
sky. 
—Amos R. Wells. 


Sentence Sermon 
Full well I know no whelming deeps of 
darkness 
Can hide from me Thy presence and Thy 
power. 
—Charlotte A. Humphreys. 
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Bee was at home and could not resist 
saying: : 

“T told you so! You had a narrow 
squeak of it. Now perhaps you will mind 
what I tell you!” 

When Mrs. Bee recovered, she ad- 
mitted it was her fault she had so nearly 
become the breakfast of the Kingbird. 
Later, when making up the pollen she 
had collected into Bee bread for the Bee 
Babies, she resolved to profit by the lesson 
and never again refuse to listen to well- 
meant advice. 


[All rights reserved] 


he 
Bettie Bulrush and Miss Water Lily 


Bettie Bulrush lived in a stream with 
the rest of her family. As everybody 
knows, the Bulrushes are clannish and 
stick closely together. The stream in 
which she grew was a very pleasant place. 
When she tired of talking to her sisters, 
there were little whispering winds, al- 
ways eager to tell her about some distant 
land they had visited. Different birds 
paused to swing on her stem and gossip. 

Yet with all these things, Bettie Bul- 
rush was not satisfied. No, indeed! One 
day a passing sparrow found her in tears. 

“What are you erying for, Bettie Bul- 
rush?’ asked Mr. Sparrow. You see, he 
was a kindly soul and did not like to see 
anyone in trouble. 

“Oh, for a great many things”, sniffed 
Bettie Bulrush. Like some little boys and 
girls, she had a way of feeling that she 
was ill-treated. ‘‘In the first place, I’m 
such an ugly brown thing!” 

“Ugly!” said Mr. Sparrow in surprise. 
“T always heard the Bulrush family were 
beautiful. Why do you think you are 
ugly ?”’ 

“Look at my dingy brown coat!” sobbed 
Bettie Bulrush. “Why haven't I lovely 
white leaves like Miss Water Lily?” 

“A brown coat is as good as a white 
coat, any day”, answered sensible Mr. 
Sparrow. “Miss Water Lily may have her 
troubles, like the rest of us.” 

“T’m sure I don’t know what they could 
be”, sighed Bettie Bulrush. “She is so 
beautiful.” 

“Well, I must be on my way”, said Mr. 
Sparrow. He was beginning to think Bettie 
Bulrush rather silly. Besides, business was 
business, and he had worms to gather. 
“Buck up!” he twittered as he flew away. 
He was rather inclined to be slangy. He 
had not been gone very long when chatty 
Little Miss Wren stopped to inquire the 
reason for Bettie Bulrush’s tears. She told 
Miss Wren what was worrying her. 

“How foolish you are!” exclaimed Miss 
Wren, “erying beeause you want to be 
something you are not. You have a great 
many blessings.” 

“What are they?” inquired Bettie Bul- 
rush eagerly. 

“You come of a very old family”, 
chirped Miss Wren. “Dating back to 
Moses, you might say.” 

Betty Bulrush secretly thought Miss 
Wren very stupid to prefer an old family 
to good looks. 

“That doesn’t satisfy me”, she snapped. 

“You are worth a great deal to the 
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world”, went on Miss Wren consolingly. 
“Your stem can be made into a chair—” 

“J don’t care about being sat on by 
people”, interrupted Bettie Bulrush, un- 
knowingly voicing the sentiments of a 
great many other people. 

As nothing she could say seemed to be 
of any comfort, Miss Wren flew away in 
search of her dinner. As she left, she 
added, with a homely wisdom of her own: 

“Tf you were meant to be a Water Lily, 
you would be one. As it is, you should try 
to be happy in the place that was intended 
for you.” 

Bettie Bulrush looked around her. Not 
far away, in the shallow water, floated 
an enormous Water Lily spreading her 
white leaves in the sunshine. She deter- 
mined to speak to her. 

“Oh, Miss Water Lily!” she cried. ‘““How 
I envy you! You must be very happy.” 

“T suppose I would be’, answered Miss 
Water Lily in a tiny, discontented voice, 
‘sf every frog in this stream did not use 
my leaves for a flat boat. The sun is very 
hot, and I find the bugs terribly annoying.” 

Bettie Bulrush shivered. She, too, liked 
frogs to keep their distance. It seemed that 
Mr. Sparrow was right and water lilies 
also had their troubles. She began to 
wonder if anybody in the world was 
happy. Tired out with the problem, she 
fell asleep. She dreamed her wish had 
come true, that she was a Water Lily and 
very proud indeed. She was basking in 
the warm air, when, suddenly, a huge 
frog jumped on her leaves. She was dread- 
fully frightened. While she was struggling, 
she kept trying to say, “Oh, Mr. Frog, 
please get off my leaves, and I'll never 
wish to be a Water Lily again!’ But the 
words refused to come. Then, all at once, 
she awoke and found herself in her old 
place and still a Bulrush. 

“Oh!” she eried aloud. “That awful 
frog! How he frightened me!” The sky 
looked bluer than she had ever seen it 
and the sunshine more golden. “Miss Wren 
was right”, she thought. “I am better off 
in my own place. I did not realize how 
contented I was. I shall never grumble 
any more.” So she lived many years in the 
same spot very happily and was never 
heard to wish she was anything but a 
Bulrush. 


[All rights reserved] 


Insect Police 


Science, in its war against insect pests, 
which annually destroy about ten per cent. 
of the world’s crops, has enlisted, as its 
most potent weapon, an insect police force. 
The fact that there is hardly an insect 
which is not preyed upon by some other 
has been turned to advantage in the fight 
against harmful bugs and flies. For in- 
stance, the green fly, which damages roses, 
has a powerful foe in the larva of the 
ladybird, and ichneumon flies keep the 
devastation of caterpillars within bounds. 
When a plague of destructive insects is 
reported, flying squads are immediately 
imported to battle them. Such policemen 
insects have been sent to Australia, New 


Zealand, Canada, India, Africa, and the 
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West Indies, and each year are making 
longer and longer journeys to do battle, 
in the cause of science, on their natural 
enemies. 


1,300-Mile Swim 


The bureau of fisheries has evidence that 
an Alaska salmon swam 1,300 miles in 
forty-four days. The fish which made this 
record was tagged with a metal marker by 
the bureau in Alaska and was caught, 
1,300 miles distant, in a Siberian stream. 


VERSE 


Autumn’s Song 
MARJORIN DILLON 


Sing a song of autumn! 
Nuts and golden grain; 

Leaves a-falling in the woods 
In a gentle rain. 

Fruits all ripe and mellow. 
Pumpkins on the vine; 
Halloween is on the way— 

Isn’t autumn fine? 


Jack Pumpkin, Announcing 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


Nobody saw me last summer at all, 

For then I was only a tiny green ball; 
I lay in the garden and soaked in the sun, 
And now I’m all yellow and ready for fun. 


So Scoop me out neatly—I’ll furnish you 
pies; 

Then carve me a nose and a mouth and 
some eyes; 

Then light me inside, and I’ll look like a 
fright! 

I grew all the summer 
night. 


for Halloween 


Fairies 
HELEN F. WATSON 


I never saw a fairy till I found 
An aphis lion and her funny eggs 
Poised on their silky stalks above a leaf, 
Like shadows of the water strider’s legs. 


I never knew the beach folk till I saw 
The tiger beetle taxying on the strand, 
Or founda the clever wasp, An:mophila, 
That makes a hammer of a grain of 
sand. 


I saw a fairy tailor when I found 
A rose-leaf scissored by a cutter bee 
Who left round holes. The circlets she had 
used 
To line her babies’ cradles in some tree. 


I found a tiny gnome, quite comical, 
The small tree-hopper, spectacled and 
fat ; 
No brownie could be funnier than he, 
With high-peaked thorax like a clumsy 
hat. 


These little folk, the ladybugs and ants, 
The caddis flies with well-constructed 
homes, 
And big-jawed nymphs of lovely dragon 
flies, 
They really are the fairies and the 
gnomes. 
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Ancient Exercise 


Perhaps many people think that, a few 
centuries ago, nobody thought of taking 
his ‘daily dozen”, attending a gymnasium 
regularly, or going on Iong hikes to keep 
in proper physical condition. But look 
back to the days of early Rome. 

The old Romans conquered eighty-six 
nations, and the secret of their success lay 
in the fact that the Roman armies con- 
sisted of drilled or exercised men who 
could make unusual marches and whose 
endurance was remarkable. An army was 
called an ewercitus, the word from which 
our word “exercise” comes. The men of 
those days practised all kinds of physical 
exercise, with a view to exercise every 
muscle in their bodies. 

At the time when coats of mail were 
worn, one of the most difficult forms of 
exercise was to swim, fully equipped, for 
long distances. This gave the men wonder- 
ful lung power. On land they wrestled, 
ran, tossed weights, and went through 
maneuvers in this same heavy armor, thus 
building up their bodies to be as nearly 
physically perfect as possible. 

The ancient Greeks trained their young 
men in a similar manner, but added phases 
of exercise that mixed enjoyment with 
work. They offered liberal prizes for pro- 
ficiency in all kinds of exercise, such as 
running, hurdling, lifting weights, wres- 
tling, and spear-throwing. Long-distance 
running commanded special attention. 
Many of our present athletic contests have 
come directly from those people. 

One of the most famous bodies of men 
of olden times were the Turkish Janizaries. 
They were originally children of Chris- 
tian parents captured by the Turks, and 
the first trained group of these young men 
were bodyguards to the Sultan. Because of 
their clean, healthful living, these young 
people were of better physique than the 
children of their captors. Trained by hard 
exercise, they became physical wonders 
of the civilization of those times. The 
Turkish authorities, realizing the benefit 
of such physical development, ordered 
their young people to take up physical 
exercise, for possible enrollment in this 
select body of young men. Boys of twelve 
were enrolled as auxiliary members of the 
Janizary troop, and they had physical 
drills that would test the endurance of 
young men of our colleges to-day. Only the 
best were chosen for service, so that the 
Janizaries were picked men in every sense 
of the word. Year by year their numbers 
increased, so that within half a century 
their membership was more than a hun- 
dred thousand, and they were famous the 
world over. 

While Romans, Grecians, and Turks 
trained their soldiers with a view to all- 
round physical development, many coun- 
tries trained their men for special attain- 
ments. Some became messenger runners 
who could travel at a dogtrot for a hun- 
dred miles or more; some became famous 
wrestlers; and others trained especially 
to have wonderful lifting power. Among 
the last were the natives of Afghanistan, 
Hungary, and countries of northern Africa, 
as well as the Japanese. 
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South Middlesex Conference 


171st session meets at Carlisle, Mass.—Iceland, Unitarianism abroad, 
Distinctiveness of Unitarian faith form subjects of address 


He 171st session of the South Middie- 
sex Conference met with the First 
Religious Society of Carlislie, Mass., Sun- 
day afternoon and evening, October 12. 
Rev. Ernest S. Meredith of Watertown 
presided. At the business meeting the 
resignation from the Conference of the 
First Parish Church of Billerica, which 


wished to join the North Middlesex Con-. 


ference for geographical 
read and accepted. 

Dr. George F. Patterson, administrative 
vice-president. of the American Unitarian 
Association, spoke on “Cruising in Nortb- 
ern Waters’’. Dr. Patterson said he went to 
Iceland as a delegate of the American 
Unitarian Association because of the fact 
that we have a number of Icelandic con- 
gregations in the United States and Can- 
ada. Iceland was celebrating the comple- 
tion of one thousand years of parliamentary 
history, an achievement which the people 
considered with great pride and which 
the nations of the earth were glad to rec- 
ognize. After giving an interesting account 
of Iceland and its people, Dr. Patterson 
spoke of the religious conditions. Iceland 
has no Unitarian Chureh, but liberalism 
is very strong. There is a state church, 
which is Lutheran in origin. Originally 
Iceland was pagan, and it became Chris- 
tian not by individual conversion but by 
decree. This inaugurated the Roman Cath- 
oliec regime. Later, Catholicism faded out 
and Lutheranism became the state reli- 
gion, largely because it was the religion 
of Denmark. There may never be a Uni- 
tarian Church in Iceland, but it is pos- 
sible that the Lutheran Church may be- 
come so liberal that a Unitarian will be 
at home in it. At any rate, Unitarians are 
interested in Icelandic religious conditions 
because of their effect on our own Ice- 
landie congregations. 

Mrs. Charles E. St. John, chairman of 
the Committee on International Work of 
the General Alliance, next spoke on ‘‘Inter- 
national Contacts Abroad’. She told of 
the liberal churches in Norway, Denmark, 
Holland, and Belgium, and gave a most 
interesting account of her meeting with 
Unitarian women in Copenhagen. In Eng- 
land, she met many of the Unitarian 
leaders, among them Miss Herford and 
Mrs. Martineau. She visited the Unitarian 
Channing House School in London and 
Manchester College in Oxford. She said, 
in conclusion, that international friend- 
ship, fellowship, and good will constitute 
the most important of modern problems, 


reasons, was 


and that we should devote ourselves to 
them. 
Rey. E. M. Slocombe of Lexington 


moved that the Conference request the 
Trustees of Tre CHRISTIAN REGISTER to 
consider the possibility of printing the 
International News Sheet of the General 
Alliance in the columns of that paper. The 
motion. was seconded and, after some 
discussion, carried unanimously. 

The devotional service at seven o'clock 
was conducted by Rev. W. Ohanning 
Brown of Sudbury. 


Rey. Charles R. Joy, administrative vice- 
president of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, spoke at the evening session on 
the subject, “Between the Covers’. Mr. 
Joy explained his title by a reference to 
Dwight L. Moody, who used to say that 
the Unitarians were stripping the Gos- 
pel of its content. Mr. Moody was brought 
up in the Unitarian Church, but he left 
it when he was too young to understand 
its principles. Unitarians should consider 
it a matter of concern that people mis- 
judge them. Critics are not always un- 
friendly. They want to know what Uni- 
tarians stand for in the realm of religion. 
An inquiry by the Trustees of THE CuHriIs- 
TIAN ReGIsSTER brought out the fact that 
we are men and women of high purposes, 
dedicated to the service of mankind. But 
this is not distinctive. We have always 
been humanists in the broadest sense, for 
our primary concern is for our fellow men. 
This also is not distinctive. We are a free 
folk, unfettered by any creed. This is 
somewhat more distinctive. And we must 
remember that freedom has its dangers 
as well as its opportunities. Freedom is 
not a god to be worshiped, but a tool to 
be used. Religious liberty alone is not a 
sufficient foundation for a church. 

The absorptive power that we have may 
be our distinction. We sit at the feet of 
all teachers, seers, and prophets, accept- 
ing the truth we can find. The ideal of the 
founders of our church was teachableness, 
rather than dogmatism. They dreamed of 
a great, all-inclusive unity, and an inclu- 
sive fellowship of free people is still our 
goal. We want to make life more beauti- 
ful both within and without. But we need 
a new technique of personal devotion. Only 
as we make our lives more helpful and 
more beautiful shall we be able to boast 
of anything distinctive. And by then we 
shall have lost our desire to boast. 


ALFRED W. BIRKS. 


King’s Chapel Services 


The preacher at King’s Chapel, Sunday, 
November 2, will be Rev. Lawrence Clare 
of the Church of the Messiah, Montreal, 
Canada. He will also preach at the four 
noon services, November 4-7. 

Prof. Raymond C. Robinson will give 
an organ recital in King’s Chapel, Novem- 
ber 3, at 12.15 p.m. 


Bryan University Opens 


Dedicated to the memory of the “Com- 
moner”, William Jennings Bryan Univer- 
versity has been opened at Dayton, Tenn., 
near the scene of the anti-evolution trial 
where, in 1925, he made his last fight for 
fundamentalism. Dr. George BH. Guille, 
long a Bible teacher and chosen for the 
presidency of the institution because of 
his own fundamentalism, pledged the 
school to the “true education, that in- 
cludes that of the heart in the things of 
God”. Nearly $1,000,000 has been sub- 
scribed to the fundamentalist school, which 
has acquired an eighty-one-acre site. 
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Channing Church 
Celebrates Anniversary 


Channing Church, Dorchester, Mass., 
celebrated its thirtieth anniversary Octo- 
ber 3-5 with a historical service, fiesta, 
and musical. Dr. Henry Hallam Saunder- 
son delivered an address, and Dr. Christo- 
pher R. Eliot, Rev. Mary T. Whitney, Rey. 
John B. W. Day, Rey. Francis R. Sturte- 
vant, Rey. Samuel C. Beane, and Rey. 
Charles P. Wellman presented greetings. 
The program for the musical included 
singing by a chorus, and violin and organ 
solos. 


Personals 


A reception to Miss Gertrude H. Taft, 
newly appointed associate secretary of the 
Department of Religious Education, was 
held at 25 Beacon street, Boston, Mass., 
October 14. 


A new rose has been named after Dr. 
Cloyd Hampton Valentine, minister of the 
Second Unitarian Church in Brookline, 
Mass. Mrs. Henry Helm Clayton was the 
originator of the rose. 


Among the endorsers of a new magazine, 
The New Humanist, are the following Uni- 
tarian ministers: Dr. John H. Dietrich of 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Prof. A. E. Haydon, 
formerly of Madison, Wis.; Dr. Robert J. 
Hutcheon of the Meadville Theological 
Sehool; Dr. Robert S. Loring of Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; and Rev. Edwin H. Wilson 
of Dayton, Ohio, who will act as business 
manager. 


Henry D. Mason of Athol, Mass., the 
older son of Rev. George L. Mason of 
Orange, Mass., has been elected president 
of the Laymen’s League of Athol. At the 
first meeting of the year, Lieut.-Governor 
William S. Youngman of Massachusetts 
was the speaker. 


Edward Cavender Rowse, a prominent 
Unitarian layman of St. Louis, Mo., died 
October 11. He had been for many years 
trustee and president of the official board 
of the Church of the Unity. “The Church 
of the Unity wishes to record’, Rey. 
George Rowland Dodson has written, “its 
appreciation of his devoted service and of 
his beautiful loyalty. The memory of his 
life will become one of the treasured tra- 
ditions of the church family.” 


Homer W. Borst, former treasurer of 
the Indianapolis Unitarian Church, is 
author of an article, “Community Chests 
and Relief’, in the October 15 issue of 
The Survey. 


Dr. Berkeley B. Blake, administrative 
vice-president of the American Unitarian 
Association, was guest of honor at a re- 
ception and dinner given by the Seattle 
(Wash.) Unitarian Club, October 4. 


Friendly Links Conference 


The Friendly Links Committee of the 
General Alliance will have a conference 
in the Fifield Room, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., Monday, November 3, at 
three o'clock in the afternoon. All inter- 
ested are welcome. 


* 
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Rare Mosaic in Germantown Church 


Nicola D’Ascenzo, Jr., discovers ancient secret of Venetians and 
achieves a masterpiece—Mrs. C. H. K. Curtis the donor 


poe first gold mosaic made in America, 
and one whose delicacy of design and 
exquisite union with stained glass make it 
rival if not surpass the older more rude 
and simple mosaics of Europe, has been 
unveiled in the chancel of the Unitarian 
Church in Germantown, Pa. Nicola 
D’Ascenzo, Jr., a member of the church 
and former church school teacher, redis- 
covered an ancient process of making it. 


Mrs. Cyrus H. K. Curtis gave the mosaic 
to embellish and emphasize the meaning 
of the stained-glass window she had pre- 
viously given in memory of her daughter, 
Eleanor Pillsbury Pennell. 

Splendid examples of gold and color 
mosaics have been produced during the 
last eight hundred years by the mosaic 
workers of Venice and Murano. The most 
notable of these is the interior of the 
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Cathedral of St. Mark, whose rich mosa- 
ics illustrate the lives of Christ, the 
Prophets, Saints, and Martyrs. 

The art of gold and color mosaic-manu- 
facture did not originate in Venice, how- 
ever. It began in the fifth or sixth century, 
shortly after the arrival in Italy of Greek: 
artists from Constantinople, and the first 
examples in Catholic churches are found 
in the Mausoleum: of Galla Placida and 
the Church of St. Apollinare Nuovo in 
Ravenna. In those churches, over the main 
door, may be seen the text done in mosaic: 
“T am the door; by me, if any man enter 
in, he shall be saved, and shall go in and 
out and find pasture.” 

Mosaic workers of Venice early ac- 
quired a peculiar skill in the art, and to 
them is largely due the development of 
gold-mosaic manufacture. They have kept 
their process a secret, and for centuries if 
a church wished to have a color and gold 
mosaic it had to send to Venice for the 
squares of gold. 

Nicola D’Ascenzo, whose stained-glass 
work is widely known, set out to penetrate 
the secret that would permit him to give 
his work a richer and more significant 
unity. He finally succeeded, after months 
of experimentation in the laboratory and 
kiln room, in producing a lustrous gold 
effect on a simple piece of glass. It is said 
to be identical with the Venetian glass. 
With gold presented by Mr. and Mrs. 
Curtis, he has constructed about the 
Pennell memorial window a mosaic com- 
posed of thousands of pieces of gold and 
colored glass that equals in authenticity 
the ancient mosaics at Ravenna. Because 
of a distinctive variation in surface mark- 
ing, and the greater refinement and free 
touch of modern craftsmanship, it is pos- 
sible to say that in beauty it surpasses 
them. It is unique in America. 

The symbolism of the mosdic is ex- 
plained by the artist as follows: “The 
cross crowning it symbolizes the spirit of 
Christianity, while the angels are in an 
attitude of adoration’ and are placed to 
face toward the symbolic figure of ‘Christ, 
the Good Shepherd’, in the window. The 
central angel at the base of the mosaic 
is holding the symbol of eternity. The rest 
of the mosaic is purely decorative, and 
wes designed with the idea in mind of 
enhancing the beauty of the window.” 

The window and mosaic form the chief 
decoration of the Germantown church, 
which was built in 1928 and has since 
become celebrated for the beauty of its 
interior. The mosaic was dedicated Octo- 
ber 5. Exquisite stained-glass windows, 
harmonizing in design with the colonial 
architecture of the buildings, give the 
interior a magnificent warmth of color and 
tone. They were manufactured by Mr. 
D’Ascenzo, who has also manufactured 
the stained glass for the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine in New York City and 
for the new chapel at Princeton University. 

Dr. William L. Sullivan is minister of 
the Germantown church. 
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THE WAYSIDE PUL 


The way that leads 
to TRUTH is 
an OPEN ROAD to 
every 
sincere mind 


New York League Dinner 


The New York League of Unitarian 
Women will hold its annual dinner at the 
Hotel McAlpin, New York City, November 
7. Reservation should be made through 
Mrs. Emile Glogau, 1133 Park Avenue. 


Priestley Conference to Meet 


The autumn meeting of the Joseph 
Priestley Conference and the Joseph 
Priestley Associate Alliance will take 


place November 6 at the Church of Our 
Father, Lancaster, Pa. Judge Henry C. 
Niles, of York, Pa., will be the chief 
speaker. 


Sunday School Society Program 


The autumn meeting of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society, to be held in the 
Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn N.Y., No- 
vember 5 and 6, will be devoted mainly 
to an examination and criticism of the 
new Sunday-school hymnal. Four of the 
proposed services have been mimeographed 
and will be distributed among the dele- 
gates. 

Dr. Adelaide T. Case of the Teachers 
College, Columbia University, will speak 
on “Materials for Teaching Religion” ; 
Dr. Hugh Hartshorne of Yale University 
will give an address on ‘“Worship—Neces- 
sary Elements”; Rev. Vincent B. Silliman 
of Portland, Maine, will talk on “The 
Chureh School Religious Service’. Rey. 
Frank O. Holmes of Jamaica Plain, Mass., 
will also speak. 


Lend A Hand Conference 


The autumn conference of Lend a Hand 
Clubs will be held November 1 in the 
Unitarian Church of Watertown, Mass. 

Rey. Christopher R. Eliot, president, 
will open the morning session, and Rev, 
Ernest 8S. Meredith, minister of the church, 
will welcome the delegates. Reports of the 
work of the clubs represented will be 
made; a report from the central office of 
the Lend a Hand Society will be made 
by the secretary, and a short talk will 
be given by Miss Neva B. Dewar, of the 
Maverick Dispensary, East Boston, Mass. 


A short Puritan play, “ The Night 
Before Christmas”, will be given in the 
afternoon. Miss Kate Leah Cotharin, secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts Indian Asso- 


ciation, will give a ten-minute talk to chil- 
dren on “Are Indian Children Like You?” 
Later she will talk to adults on “The 
American Indian—The Man We Found 
Here”, 
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EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


A STUDY OF CHURCHGOING 


Sunday, November 2 
to 


Sunday, April 26 
Begins Next Sunday 


This is not a competition, but 
an endeavor of ee Laymen’s 
League to gather enough accu- 
rate statistics on churchgoing on 
which to base a study of the 
complex factors that determine 
the size of congregations. 
Chapter officers have received 
information and record blanks. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


SIXTEEN BRACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
CHICAGO 


trains for the liberal ministry of to-day. 
Its association with the University of 
Chicago opens to its students, in addi- 
tion to its own courses, a curriculum 
unrivaled in extent. 


The Winter Quarter will begin Fri- 
day, January 2, 1931. 
For information address 
President SypNry B. Snow, D.D., 


5659 Woodlawn Avenue, 
Chicago, Il. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religien and Unl- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. 


The present term began August 18, 1930. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


BHARL MORSH WILBUR, D.D. 
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UNION wWeek-END PARTIES 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 


For Fall and Winter Sports 
Inquire at 


48 Boylston Street 


For Young Men 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION 
TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds. 


Builds with the best tools provided by modern 
science on the experienced wisdom gained through 
more than eighty years of child care. 


PRESIDENT, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
VICE-PRESIDENT, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

CLERK, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, PAUL C. CABOT. 

DIRECTORS: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Walter S. Burrage, M.D., 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Nor- 
mandie, Mrs. E. Merrick Dodd, Jr., Richard S. 
Eustis, M.D., Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert 
K. Hallett, Mrs. John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, 
Edward C. Storrow, Jr., Mrs. Leonard Wheeler. 


PARKER B. FIELD, GenEeRAL SEORETARY, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation amon 
liberal Christians. Z = 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Diréctors of Religious 
Education and Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Chureh School teachers and others. 
High academic standards. 


Fall Term begins October 6. 
Rev. LyMAN V. RutTLepon, President. 
For particulars address 


Miss ANNIE M. Fitoon, School Administrator, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


‘*In the foothills of the White Mountains’’ 


Boys only, beginning September. 
eral, Practical Arts Courses. Junior School, 
All Sports. Over fifty years, Unitarian aus- 
pices. Tuition, room, board, laundry, $800. 
Write to: 


CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster 
Box 16. Andover, N.H. 


College, Gen- 
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Proctor Academy Notes 

The Senior Class has elected the fol- 
lowing officers: President, Arthur Sadler 
of Hopedale, Mass.; vice-president, Robert 
Briggs of Taunton, Mass.; treasurer, War- 

_ wick Wicks of Indianapolis, Ind.; Secre- 
tary, Katharine MacKenzie of Andover, 
NCH. 

Proctor Academy defeated Plymouth 
High School in a football game at Plym- 
outh, N.H., October 11, by a score 12-0. 

Sunday, October 12, Rev. Lyman V. Rut- 
ledge gave an interesting lecture on the 
Isles of Shoals, illustrated by slides and 
two reels of movies which he took himself. 

Dr, Charles HE. Park, minister of the 
First Church in Boston, Mass., presented 
October 14 an illustrated lecture on “A 
‘Trip Around the World in a Clipper Ship”. 


Rev. Kenneth C. Walker Welcomed 


A service of welcome for Rey. Kenneth 
Catheart Walker as junior minister of the 
Arlington Street Church of Boston, Mass., 
was held Sunday morning, October 12. The 
invocation was given by Dr. Christopher R. 
Pliot, minister-at-large of the Benevolent 
Fraternity of Churches. Waitstill H. 
Sharp, secretary of the Department of 
Religious Education of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, read the first lesson, 
and Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, senior minister of 
the church, the second lesson. Addresses 
of fellowship were given by Rev. Daniel 
Bliss, associate minister of the Old South 
Church of Boston, and Dr. Sydney Bruce 
Snow, president of the Meadville Theologi- 
eal School. The senior minister delivered 
an address of welcome. Mr. Walker spoke 
the benediction. 


An Appeal From Coventry 


The Great Meeting House, Coventry, 
England, one of the oldest Unitarian 
churches in the Midland Counties, may be 
sold. The building belongs to the year 
1700 and is a valuable memorial of 
eighteenth-century nonconformity. The 
oak pews are said to be made from tim- 
bers taken out of the Forest of Arden, 
famous in Shakespeare’s time. Structural 
repairs to keep the building habitable 
would cost £1,000, and the present con- 
gregation, which is unable to pay this 
sum, appeals to Unitarians. Checks should 
be sent to the minister, Rey. Richard Lee, 
Coventry, England. 


A Study of Churchgoing 


The annual endeavor of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League to gather accurate sta- 
tistics on churchgoing opens next Sunday, 
November 2. Beginning that Sunday and 
continuing through April, a member or 
committee of the League chapter sends to 
League headquarters the attendance of all 
persons twelve or more years of age at the 
Sunday morning service. 

Although this is called the “Church At- 
tendance Campaign’, the purpose is not 
to promote competition among’ the 
_ churches, but primarily to amass enough 
figures on church attendance over a long 
enough period of years on which to base 
a study of the complex factors that in- 
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fluence the size of Unitarian congregations. 

It is important to study reasons for 
decreases as well as increases. Also, some- 
times a church reporting a loss is in as 
healthy a condition as a parish where, for 
special reasons, there has been a spectacu- 
lar increase. For these and other reasons, 
the League encourages chapters to send 
in attendance reports, regardless of the 
showing. 


Norwell First Parish Church 
Celebrates Building Dedication 


In commemoration of the dedication, 
the second Sunday of October, 1830, of 
the First Parish Church of Norwell, Mass., 
a special service was held in the church 
October 12. Among Unitarian ministers of 
Plymouth County who took part in the 
service were Rev. Frederic J. Gauld of 
Cohasset, Rev. Cornelius Heyn of Scituate, 
Rey. J. Harry Hooper of Hingham, Rev. 
Alfred R. Hussey of Plymouth, and Rey. 
Alfred J. Wilson, the present minister. 

The First Parish was organized in 1642, 
and occupied four church buildings pre- 
vious to the present structure. About two 
years ago the edifice was restored, as 
nearly as possible to its original state, 
through the generosity of the late Horace 
T. Fogg of Norwell, in memory of his 
parents and grandparents. 
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Called to New North Church 

Rey. Cornelius Heyn has resigned at 
Scituate, Mass., and has accepted a eall to 
the New North Church, Hingham, Mass. 


Mrs. Budlong to Speak 


At the Monday conference of Alliance 
branches in the Arlington Street Parish 
Hall, Boston, Mass., November 3, Rev. 
Minna C. Budlong, field secretary of the 
General Allianee, will speak on “Where 
Is Our Alliance Frontier?” 


Rev. Richard Seebode to Louisville 

Rey. Richard W. F. Seebode, assistant 
minister at the Church of the Saviour, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., has accepted a call to the 
First Unitarian Church at Louisville, Ky., 
to succeed Rey. Lon R. Call, now of the 
West Side Unitarian Church, New York 
City. 


New York Ciry—‘Religion in Modern 
Life” is the general subject of eleven 
Sunday evening lectures to be given by 
Dr. Gustav F. Beck, director of Labor 
Temple School, under the auspices of the 
West Side chapter of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League at the West Side Church. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


EXPERIENCED ORGANIST and choir director 
desires position, substitute or permanent. Ad- 
dress 16 Woodland Street, Arlington, or tele- 
Phone Arl, 0529-J, 


WANTED—By middle-aged Unitarian lady, a 
home for the winter in a small family in or 
near Boston, where she can assist in exchange 
for board. THm CHRISTIAN RuctEsTEeR, C-164. 


A REAL HOME is offered to a few guests by 
adult family. Pleasant location in beautiful 
town. Comforts include sunny, well-heated 
rooms, unlimited hot water, and best of food. 
Moderate rates. Address, Mrs. E. Roscoe 
MeAfee, ELMwoup, Lancaster, Mass. 


Pulpit and Choir 


GOWNS 


Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
Bookmarkers, Fabrics, etc. 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Specialist in Church Vestment and Embroideries 
for Half a Century 


Write for Special Offer for Early 
Season Orders. 


Cox SONS & VINING 


131-133 EAST 23rd STREET NEW YORK 


for the meaning that lies behind them. 


tion of religion. 


Liberty and Religion 
By Sydney Herbert Mellone 
248 pages; $1.50 postpaid. 
This book dealing with the first century of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, has been prepared by authority of the Executive Committee of the Asso- 


ciation. It is based on an exhaustive study of the successive Annual Reports of the 
Association since its foundation in 1825, and of other relevant documents. 


NEW IMPORTATIONS 


The Divine Element in Art and Literature 
By William Lawrence Schroeder 
276 pages; $1.50 postpaid. 


Rarely do we come in contact with a mind so thoroughly versed in architecture, 
music, literature, painting and sculpture with such keen appreciation and subtle feeling 


The quotations included as illustrations are in perfect harmony with the thought 
of the author in which he expresses himself so poetically. 
Christianity and the Religious Drama 
By R. H. U. Bloor 
64 pages; $1.10 postpaid. 


The lecture surveys the rise and development of religious drama from the liturgical 
services of the church, and its gradual expansion into mystery, miracle and morality 
plays, thus creating a popular, as contrasted with a theological and dogmatic concep- 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


25 Beacon Street - 


Boston, Mass, 
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Brown: “Isn’t it wonderful that often 
very clever men appear to be very stupid?” 
Smith: “Are you aiming at me?’ Brown: 
“Oh, no, you are what you appear.” 

—Hummel. 


The younger folk no longer trust 
The Emerson idea; 
When Duty sternly says, “You must,” 
The youth replies: “Oh, yeah?” 
—Detroit News. 


“The humorist can depend on earning a 
livelihood”, said the late Pett Ridge, “be- 
cause the wish to abate at times the dull- 
ness of life is so universal and so wholly 
pardonable”. 


The Sunday-school lesson was about 
Simon Peter, and after the opening exer- 
cises of the class the teacher asked what 
Peter’s other name was. The’ new little 
girl raised her hand in excitement. and 
proudly answered, “Rabbit.” 

—Parents’ Magazine. 


The British sergeant and the lieutenant 
were discussing a new recruit. ‘‘’H’s thin 
as a ramrod and ’e don’t look strong 
enough to help in the storeroom”, com- 
plained the sergeant. “Let him clean the 
rifles’, suggested the lieutenant. “And 
who’s a-goin’ to pull ’im through?’ asked 
the sergeant—Army and Navy Journal. 


A. B. Houghton, former American Am- 
bassador to Great Britain, recently told 
the story of buying a newspaper from a 
London newsboy, who charged him the 
usual price of one penny. “I guess I would 
have to pay double the price of this paper 
if I were in America”, Mr. Houghton re- 
marked. ‘Well’, said the urchin, “you 
can pay me double, Guv’nor, if it’ll make 
you feel more at ’ome”’.—Chicago News. 


An East End (London) mission worker, 
took some children for their first sight of 
the-sea. Here is what they said: ‘‘What 
a big baf!” “Is that all? Why, it’s only 
water.” “So that’s what they call the sea!” 
“Oh! The water is all over the floor.” 
“Blimey! Who done it, mister?” “Didn’t 
T tell yer, Tommy, that it were bigger ’an 
the Serpentine?” “It’s all ruckled up.” 
“*Ow do they fill it, Miss?” 


An Australian Sunday-school teacher 
tells how a workman was badgered by 
the men of the factory where he worked: 
“Yesterday a man came to me and said, 
‘You don’t believe that silly old story about 
Jesus Christ turning water into wine, do 
you? And T answered, ‘Well, I don’t know 
anything about whether Christ ° turned 
water into wine, but I do know he has 
turned beer into furniture. That is a good 
enough miracle for me.’ ” 


National characteristics, summed up as 
follows :—One Englishman is a gentleman ; 
two Englishmen make a club; three Eng- 
lishmen make a colony. One German is a 
philosopher; two Germans make an argu- 
ment; three Germans make a_ political 
party. One Austrian is a “reizender Kerl” 
(a charming fellow) ; two Austrians make 
a newspaper staff (the third Austrian is 
always a Polish Jew). One Swede is a 
Scandinavian; two Swedes make a Polar 
exhibition; three Swedes make a massage 
institute. 
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Unitarian Service 
Pension Society 


Provides pensions for our ministers 
who have served faithfully twenty or 
more years and have reached sixty- 
five years of age. Help our work by 
sending annual contributions to the 
Treasurer. 


JAMES PARMENTER, President 
Henry M. WruutaMs, Vice-President 
SamueL A. Exrot, Vice-President 
Rosert S. Lorine, Secretary 


Haroitp G. ARNOLD, J'reasurer 


| 55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 2 


Phare followingthotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 
PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A.U.A. 

600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 
HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 

Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.'A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Haymarket 2981 


TUTE 


( BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 

ing—Stenographic—Civil Service 


156 STUART STREET BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 
For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


BOTH SIDES OF 
PROHIBITION 


For—Willis J. Abbott" 


Editor, Christian Science Monitor 


Against—Julian Codman 
President, Constitutional Liberty League 


Sunday, Nov. 2 at 3.15 P.M. 


OLD SOUTH MEETING HOUSE 
Milk and Washington Streets, Boston 


FREE 
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Significant Sentiments .. . sient SER 
Original and Selected 
Parents Stand at a Crisis in Discipline, by 
Wattstill” BH.” Sharp” <5 “\ "ss" 92 eee 
Iceland’s Women are Honored in the Home, 
by Minna C. Budlong . ott ie shay een 
Brazil Before the Revolution, As Seen by 
an American Visitor, II, by Edgar Swan 
Wiers 7. ss a. SPE ee ee 
South Middlesex Conference . . . . . 868 
Rare Mosaic in Germantown Church . . 869 
The World of Books 
News, by A. R. H.; The Outside of the 
Cup, by Robert C. Dexter; Books . . 864 
Our Children 
Two Tales: The Story of the Stubborn 
Bee; Bettie Bubrush and Miss Water 
Lily, by Clare MacDermott . . . . 866 
Verse 
Autumn’s Song, by Marjorie Dillon; Jack 
Pumpkin, Announcing, by Daisy D. 
Stephenson; Fairies, by Helen F. Watson 867 
Church Notes’ =.) )...05!'2 *. 
Pleasantries ... 9. ....-. 872 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 A.M. Disciples School 
at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rey. Charles E. Park, D.D., Minister. Sunday 
School at 9.45 a.m. Morning Service, 11 a.m. 
Communion service immediately after morning 
service on the first Sunday of each month. All 
seats free at all services. The chureh is open 
daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686), 
School and Tremont Streets. Minister Emeritus, 
Rey. Howard N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in- 
Charge, Rey. John Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus 
of men’s voices. Prof. Raymond C, Robinson, 
Mus. Bac., organist and choirmaster. 9.30 a.M., 
Church School at King’s Chapel House. Sun- 
day at 11 a.M., Morning Prayer, with sermon 
by Rev. Lawrence Clare, Church of the Messiah, 
Montreal, Canada. 12.15 P.M., Holy .Com- 
munion, Week-day services, 12.15 p.m. Monday, 
Organ Recital. Tuesday to Friday inclusive, 
Mr. Clare. 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649), 
874 Beacon Street, corner Audubon Road. Rev. 
Dudley Hays Ferrell, Minister; Rev. Edward 
A. Horton, D.D., Minister Emeritus. 9.30 a.m 
Church School; 11 a.m., Morning service. 


” 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THBE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Euclid Ave. at Bast 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton and Rey. Paul 
Harmon Chapman, ministers. 9.30 a.m., Church 
School; 11 a.mM., Morning service. 


MILTON MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, 
Sunday at 11 a.m. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, Dr. 
Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 Bast 78rd Street, 
during the erection of the new church at 80th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends 
and strangers. Sunday 11 a.m. Church office 
at 183 East SOth Street. Services closed dur- 
ing the summer. Will be resumed October 5. 


When ordering change of 
address please send old 
as well as new address. 


